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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  19,  1900. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

It  has,  in  the  past,  been  the  custom  of  the  Secretary  to 
present,  at  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  a  report 
of  its  transactions  during  the  preceding  year,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  accept  the  reports  thus 
presented  and  cause  them  to  be  carefully  placed  on  file. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  Society  to  indicate 
that  its  official  files  have  ever  been  consulted  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  these  various 
reports  will  be  permitted  to  rest  in  a  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful obscurity. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  work  of  our  Society  is  of  any 
value  it  ought,  in  some  manner,  to  be  permanently  re- 
corded, to  the  end  that  others  may  have  with  us,  a  share 
in  its  pleasures  and  its  benefits.  A  patriotic  society  that 
lives  for  itself  alone,  has  but  little  warrant  for  living,  and 
the  measure  of  good  we  accomplish  for  others  must,  after 
all,  be  the  final  test  of  our  right  to  existence. 

It  has  therefore  been  thought  wise  to  offer  the  present 
report  in  printed  form,  and  to  so  enlarge  its  scope  that  it 
may  contain  a  substantially  complete  record  of  all  the  do- 
ings of  the  Minnesota  Society  during  the  year  that  has 
just  ended,  and  also  to  include  therein  a  general  account 


of  the  transactions  of  the  various  State  Societies  and  of 
the  General  Society  for  the  same  period.  Such  a  report 
ought  to  present  a  reasonably  complete  history  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  so  far  as  it  is  of 
interest  to  our  members,  and,  while  this  undertaking  is, 
in  some  sense,  an  experiment  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
meet  with  sufficient  approval  to  warrant  its  continuance 
in  future  years. 

We  recognize  that,  by  thus  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
report,  much  that  is  of  little  worth  may  find  a  place  in 
the  record,  but  we  also  believe  that  much  material  of  per- 
manent value,  and  which  would  not  otherwise  be  accessi- 
ble, will,  in  this  manner,  be  preserved. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  defines  its  object  in  the 
following  language : 

"The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  is  instituted  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  events  of  American  Colonial  his- 
tory, and  of  the  men  who,  in  military  and  naval  service, 
and  in  civil  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  by  their 
acts  or  counsel,  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  American  Colonies  and  were,  in  truth., 
the  founders  of  the  Nation.  To  this  end  it  seeks  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  relics  and  records ;  to 
provide  suitable  commemorations  or  memorials  of  events 
in  Colonial  history,  and  to  inspire  in  its  members  the  fra- 
ternal and  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and  in 
the  community  respect  and  reverence  for  those  whose 
public  services  made  our  freedom  and  unity  possible." 

This  is  indeed  a  worthy  ideal  and  one  that  may  well 
enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  any  lover  of  his  country.  The 
record  alone  will  disclose  how  much  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  accomplished 
and  how  nearly  it  has  attained  the  object  for  which  it 
was  organized.     In  any  event  the  year  has  not  been  an 


idle  one,  and  while  it  is,  doubtless,  true  that  activity  is 
not  always  progress,  it  is  certain  that  stagnation  never  is. 
With  the  hope  therefore,  that  the  record  may  not  be 
entirely  unworthy,  we  present  it  just  as  it  has  been  made. 
If,  in  any  sense,  it  seems  to  be  meagre  or  unsatisfactory 
it  may  at  least  serve  'as  a  stimulus  to  something  more 
creditable  in  the  days  to  come,  and  if  it  discloses  any- 
thing that  has  been  well  done  we  may,  perhaps,  make  it  a 
stepping  stone  to  achievements  of  greater  worth  and  more 
permanent  value  in  the  future. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING 

HELD  AT  THE  MINNESOTA  CLUB. 

December  19,  1899. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  Charles 
Phelps  Noyes,  who  called  upon  the  Chaplain  to  lead  in 
prayer. 

PRAYER   BY   THE    CHAPLAIN. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  Thee  to  guide  and  guard 
us  in  all  that  we  do  that  our  lives  may  bear  record  of 
things  that  are  for  Thy  glory.     Amen. 

The  Governor :  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  last  General  Court. 

The  minutes  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Governor:  What  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to 
the  minutes?  Are  there  any  corrections?  (No  re- 
sponse.)     If  not,  the  minutes  will  stand  approved. 

The  next  is  reports  from  committees.  Are  there  any 
committees  to  report? 

The  Secretary:  I  am  not  aware  of  any  committee, 
your.  Excellency,  that  has  any  report  to  present  at  this 
time.  The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  both  present  re- 
ports at  this  meeting. 

The  Governor:  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Secretary. 


"Society  of  Colonial   Wars  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
secretary's  report. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Court  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Secretary  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety is  still  increasing  and  that  the  year  just  ending-  has 
been  in  every  respect  an  active  and  satisfactory  one  so 
far  as  its  work  is  concerned. 

During  the  year  two  General  Courts  have  been  held. 

The  Annual  Meeting  convened  December  19th,  1898, 
at  the  Aberdeen  in  St.  Paul  and  57  members  were  pres- 
ent. A  Social  Court  was  likewise  held  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Pequot  Fight  May  26th,  1899,  tms  Court  being  held 
in  honor  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  those  present  will  remember  the  occa- 
sion as  one  of  unusual  pleasure  and  interest. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  interest  attending  this  So- 
cial Court  was  the  presentation  to  the  Society  of  its  two 
beautiful  banners,  the  address  being  delivered  by  Major 
Charles  H.  Whipple. 

The  United  States  flag  is  the  gift  of  his  Excellency 
Charles  Phelps  Noyes,  and  the  Colonial  Banner  was  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  Society,  through  the  active  in- 
strumentality of  Major  Whipple. 

Eight  meetings  of  the  Council  have  been  held  during 
the  year  at  which  the  usual  routine  business  of  the  So- 
ciety has  been  transacted. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  three  members  by  death, 
Charles  Edwin  Mayo,  Delos  Abram  Monfort  and  Charles 
Alfred  Pillsburv.     Suitable  action  has  been  taken  bv  the 


Council  which  has  directed  the  preparation  of  a  memo- 
rial of  these  members  and  also  of  the  other  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Our  present  membership  is  112. 

Total  number  admitted 122 

Lost  by  death 4 

Lost  by  resignation 4 

Lost  by  removal  to  other  Societies     2 
Total  membership  at  this  date.  .  .112 

T22 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  to  record  that  So- 
cieties of  Colonial  Wars  have  been  organized  in  twenty- 
six  States,  and  that  the  Minnesota  Society  ranks  sixth  in 
point  of  numbers.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  Illinois  alone  outnumber  us,  while 
the  membership  of  the  other  twenty  is  considerably  less 
than  ours.  We  therefore  have  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  condition  of  the  Society  in  this 
direction. 

During  the  last  year  the  General  Society  has  printed 
and  distributed  a  book  giving  the  records  of  all  mem- 
bers who  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  here  again 
Minnesota  takes  a  prominent  place,  being  exceeded  in 
point  of  numbers  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  if  we  were  privileged  to 
count  our  good  friends,  Col.  Philip  Reade  and  Major 
Edgar  S.  Dudley,  among  our  members  we  should  be  out- 
ranked only  by  the  New  York  Society. 

So  far  as  distinguished  service  is  concerned  we  chal- 

<; 


lenge  comparison  with  any  Society.  Maj.  Gen.  James  F. 
Wade  and  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  whose  services  are 
so  conspicuous  as  to  need  no  special  mention,  are  both 
members  of  our  Society  and  no  State  Society  in  the  United 
States  can  furnish  their  superiors.  Major  William  F. 
Tucker,  Capt.  Andrew  G.  C.  Quay,  Capt.  William  E. 
Almy  and  Lieut.  Joseph  P.  Tracy  all  rendered  service 
in  various  capacities,  while  Lieut.  John  P.  Wade  was  the 
first  to  hoist  the  American  Flag  over  Morro  Castle,  Ha- 
vana, January  1st,  1899,  and  Commander  Edward  H. 
Gheen  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Navy.  Our  friend  and  former  Secretary, 
Major  Charles  II.  Whipple,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Manilla  on  August  13th,  1898,  and  is  now  in  Porto 
Rico  serving  his  country  as  is  his  custom. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  any  Society  may  well  be 
proud. 

We  look  into  the  future  with  confidence  that  the  good 
work  of  our  Society  will  be  continued  and  that  the  high 
standard  which  lias  been  established  in  the  past  will  be 
maintained  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  WHITE, 

Secretary.' 

The  Governor :  What  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary? 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  record. 

Motion  carried. 


The  Governor:  The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  audit  the  Treas- 
urer's account.     They  will  be  read  together,  I  suppose. 

The  Secretary :  Your  Excellency,  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  has  not  been  handed  to  me.  I  supposed  it 
would  be  presented  here  at  this  time  by  the  Treasurer  in 
person,  but  I  do  not  see  him  present. 

The  Governor  :  Well,  suppose  we  leave  that  until  later. 
Are  there  any  other  reports  of  officers  or  committees  that 
you  know  of? 

The  Secretary :     I  know  of  none,  your  Excellency. 

The  Governor:  Unfinished  business?  Or  new  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Rukard  Hurd  :  In  the  nature  of  new  business  [ 
desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  hereby  most  respectfully  requests  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  present  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  their  united  petition  that  the  regulations  of  their 
several  departments  respectively  be  so  amended  as  to  in- 
clude therein  the  name  and  badge  of  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars  wherever  reference  is  made  therein  to  the 
various  patriotic  societies  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  the  end  that  said  regulations  when  thus  amended 
may  permit  the  wearing  of  badges  as  specified  therein  by 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  any 
uniform  on  any  occasion  of  ceremony." 

The  resolution  was  seconded. 

The  Governor:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  which 
has  been  offered  and  seconded.     Are  there  any  remarks? 

The  Secretary :  I  wish  your  Excellency,  that  Mr. 
Hurd  would  explain  this  resolution  a  little  more  gener- 
ally to  the  Society,  so  they  will  better  understand  the 
nature  of  it. 
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Mr.  Rukard  Htird:     J  don't  know  what  the  regulation 

may  be  in  the  Navy,  but  in  the  Army  it  permits  the  wear- 
ing of  insignia  of  military  societies  of  descendants  of  the 
Revolution,  I  think  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the  Mexican 
War  .and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  on  full  dress,  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  It  is  very  likely  at  that  time  the 
vSociety  of  Colonial  Wars  was  not  in  existence,  and  we 
desire  this  recognition  from  the  Departments.  As  that 
resolution  states,  there  are  twenty-five  volunteer  regi- 
ments, that  I  know  of,  whose  officers  have  no  full  dress 
uniform.  They  are  out  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba  in  their  righting  clothes,  and  we  want  these 
officers  who  are  members  of  our  Society  and  the  various 
patriotic  societies  to  wear  the  insignia  they  are  proud  of 
on  any  occasion  of  ceremony. 

The  Governor :  Any  further  remarks  on  this  resolu- 
tion? 

No  response. 

The  Governor :  The  growth  of  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Wars  has  been  within  comparatively  a  very  few- 
years — compared  to  some  of  the  other  patriotic  socie- 
ties ;  and  the  total  membership  now  in  the  twenty-six 
State  societies  is  between  2600  and  2700. 

The  motion  was  put  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Rukard  Hurd  :  I  would  like  to  make  another  mo- 
tion :  That  our  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  State 
Societies  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Governor :  If  there  is  no  further  new  business  to 
come  before  the  meeting  the  next  in  order  will  be  the 


election  of  officers  , which  is  by  ballot.  1  will  appoint  as 
tellers  Mr.  Hadley  and  Mr.  Cook. 

The  Secretary :  Your  Excellency,  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  is  on  the  desk  and  if  the  tellers 
will  kindly  take  copies  of  it  and  distribute  them  among 
the  members  they  will  serve  as  ballots.  If  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  report  they  of  course  have  full  priv- 
ilege to  change  it  to  any  extent. 

The  ballots   were   distributed. 

The  Governor:  If  you  have  prepared  your  ballots  the 
tellers  will  collect  them. 

The  ballots  were  collected  and  the  votes  counted  by  the 
tellers. 

The  Secretary :  Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  :  The 
tellers  appointed  to  collect  the  ballots  have  performed 
their  duty  and  report  as  follows :  Total  number  of  votes 
cast — 34.  The  following  Officers,  Committees  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Council  have  been  elected,  each  having  re- 
ceived 33  votes : 

OFFICERS. 

Governor, 

Charles  Phelps  Moves. 

Deputy  Governor, 

George  Henry  Daggett. 

Lieutenant  Governor, 

Franklin  Lewis  Greenleaf. 

Secretary, 

William  Gardner  White. 

Treasurer, 

Robert  Irving  Farrington. 
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Registrar, 

Jehiel  Weston  Chamberlin,  M.  D. 

Historian, 
Jacob  Stone. 

Genealogist, 

Fremont   Nathan   Jaynes. 

Chancellor, 

Hon.  Loren  Warren  Collins. 

Chaplain, 

Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell. 

Surgeon, 

Charles  Eastwick  Smith,  M.  D. 

GENTLEMEN   OF  THE    COUNCIL. 

John  Townsend. 

William  Petit  Trowbridge. 

Stephen  Jewett. 

COMMITTEES. 

Membership  Committee, 
John  Townsend,  Chairman. 
James  Henry  Skinner,  Secretary. 
Luther  Stearns  dishing. 
Edward  Hutchins  Cutler. 
Walter  Fredericks  Myers. 

Committee  on  Historical  Documents : 
Jacob  Stone,  Chairman. 
Flenry  Burleigh  Wenzell,  Secretary. 
John  Ouincy  Adams. 
William  Eddy  Richardson. 
Emerson  William  Peet. 
And  there  are  scattering  votes  for  various  and  sundry 
people. 

11 


The  Governor:  We  will  now  hear  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  Ins  report  as  follows : 

"Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

treasurer's  report. 

To  the  Society : 

The  Council  having  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the 
Treasurer  to  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  "Sinking  Fund" 
all  amounts  collected  by  him  as  the  Initiation  Fee  of  new 
members,  the  report  of  this  year  is  submitted  in  two  sec- 
tions, "Sinking  Fund"  and  "General  Fund,"  and  both 
sections  cover  all  receipts  and  disbursements  to  and  in- 
cluding December  15th,  1899. 

SINKING  FUND. 

Receipts. 

To  balance  at  first  of  fiscal  year $      50.00 

Initiation  fees  collected  from  6  new  members 

at  $15.00  each 90.00 

Amount  transferred  from  General  Fund,  in  ac- 
cordance with  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conn 
cil  at  its  meeting  March  16,  1899. 200.00 

Interest  accrued  on  Sinking  Fund  deposits  to 
date 5.03 

Total  receipts $    345 .  03 

Disbursements. 

None o .  00 

Balance  to  credit  of  Sinking  Fund  deposited  in 
the  State  Savings  Bank  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 

credit  of  the  Society $  345 .03 

12 


CKNKRAL   FUND. 


Receipt 


Balance  at  first  of  year $    370. 13 

Initiation  Fees — should  .have  been  collected  in 

1897 10 .  00 

Annual     Dues — 1897 —  1 $     5  .00 

1898 —  2 10.00 

1899 — 96 480 .  00  495  .  00 

Annual    Banquet    1898 — From 

Guests $  40 .  00 

Donation 32 .  50  72 .  50 

Year    Book,    94    sold    members,    in- 
cluding 1  for  Secretary's  Office..  110.02 

Supplemental  blanks  sold  by  Secre- 
tary   4 . 40 

Rosettes  sold  by  Secretary 5. 00 

"Registrar's  fees  for  riling  supplemen- 
tal applications 33-5° 

Insignia  2  at  $26.00 $  52.00 

2  at  $16.00 32.00  84.00 

Neck  Ribbons,  2  at  75  cts 1 .  50 

Diploma    (or  certificate  of  member- 
ship) not  yet  paid  out 5  .00 

Flags — United  States  Flag,  donated 

by  one  member $  60.00 

Society's  Flag,  collected  from 

members 102.00  162.00 


oral.  Receipts    $I?353-°5 
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Payments. 
Transferred  to  Sinking  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance  with   resolution    adopted 
by  Council  at  its  meeting  March 

1 6th  1899 v$20o.oo 

General  Society — Dues  for  year  1899     25.00 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office 65.68 

Printing   ....    $38.38 

Postage 2l-37 

Telegrams 1 .  63 

Express 1 .  00 

Messengers 55 

Year  Book 1 . 00 

Flag  Stand t  .  75 

Expenses  of  Treasurer's  Office.  .  .  .      15.45 
Stamped  check  books. $  1 .  to 
Stationery   and   rubber 

stamps 6 .  60 

Postage 7 .  00 

Express   Charges 75 

Expenses  of  Registrar's  Office....        1.49 

Exchange  and  postage.?  1.49 
Genealogist's  fees 40.00 

Nine  members  admitted 

last  year $t8.oo 

Five  members  admitted 

this  year 10.00 

Five  preliminary  appli- 
cations passed 10.00 

One  application  exam- 
ined, not  yet  passed 
upon  by  the  Council .     2 .  00 


Amount  carried  forward.  .  .  .  347-6 
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Amount   brought    forward..  347. 62 

Expense  of  Annual  Banquet  Dec. 

19th,   1898   350. 10 

Expense  of  Social  Court  May  26th, 

1899    182.25 

Year   Book — Messenger   delivering 

around    town ' 1 .  00 

Supplemental    blanks,    500    printed 

for  stock 12 .  60 

Rosettes,  25  purchased  for  stock.  .  .       5.00 

Fees  of  Registrar  General 36.00 

Filing  original  applica- 
tions   $8 . 00 

2  members  ad- 
mitted in  1898 
at  $1.00  each.  .$2.00 
6  members  ad- 
mitted in  1899 
at  $i.oo  each..  .   6.00 


Filing   supplemental   ap- 
plications  28.00 

5     passed     by 

Council  in  1898 

at  50  cts.  each.  .$2.50 

5 1    passed    by 

Council  in  1899 

at  $0  cts.  each.  .25.50 


Insignia 85  .  50 

Ordered  2  at  $26.00  each .    52 .  00 
1  at    16.00  each.    16.00 
Redeemed  from  Chas.  E. 

Pike  1  at 16.00 

Expense  repairing  same.      1.50 


Amount  carried  forward.  .  .  .         1,020.07 
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Amount  brought  forward 1,020.07 

Neck  Ribbons — 2  ordered 1 .  50 

Flags — United  States  Flag. $60. 00 

Society  Flag   ....100.00  160.00 

Total  Disbursements $1,181 .  57 

Balance $    171 .48 

Deposited  in  First  National  Bank,  St.  Pant  Minn.,  to 
credit  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBT.  I.  FARRINGTON, 

Treasurer. 


The  Secretary :  Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  :  J 
would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer  a  single  question  by  way 
of  explanation  upon  this  report.  I  notice  that  the  cost 
of  the  flags  and  also  money  received  from  various  sources 
to  pay  for  the  flags  appear  in  this  report.  It  has  been 
the  understanding  that  one  of  the  flags  was  donated  to 
the  Society  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Noyes,  and  that 
the  other  flag  was  really  donated  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
contributions  from  the  different  members,  and  that  there- 
fore those  items  should  not  find  a  place  in  the  Treasurer's 
report,  they  being  rather  in  the  sense  of  presents  or  do- 
nations to  the  Society  than  expenditures  of  cash  on  its 
account.  I  think  that  has  been  the  understanding  of  the 
members,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  the  under- 
standing of  the  Treasurer.  Possibly  it  is  merely  consid- 
ered by  him  a  routine  matter. 

The  Treasurer :     It   was  my   understanding  that  the 
flags  were  donated  but  the  bill  for  the  flags  was  rendered 
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as  against  the  Society  and  was  rendered  to  the  Treasurer 
and  had  to  be  paid  by  him.  The  amounts  collected  from 
the  different  members  were  turned  in  to  the  Treasurer 
and  I  could  not  see  how  I  could  very  well  avoid  putting 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  account. 

The  Secretary :  Well,  if  the  members  understand  the 
fact  it  probably  is  not  very  vital  then. 

The  Governor:  What  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer? 

The  Secretary :     Your  Excellency,  there  accompanies 
this  report  of  the  Treasurer  a  report  from  the  Auditing 
Committee,  which  is  as  follows  : 
"To  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Committee  appointed  by  you  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  beg  to  re- 
port that  they  have  performed  their  duties  and  find  the 
accounts  carefully  kept,  and  that  they  are  correct. 

W.  F.  MYERS, 
KENNETH  CLARK, 

Committee." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reports  be  accept- 
ed and  placed  on  file. 
Motion  carried. 

Governor  Noyes  was  called  on  for  a  speech. 

The  Governor :  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
speeches,  but  still  I  think  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  something.  I,  however,  can  only 
thank  you  and  assure  you  that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
to  serve  the  Society.     I  wish  1  could  express  myself  in  a 
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better  way,  but  I  am  somewhat  like  Bill  Nye;  be  says  he 
found  it  in  these  bard  times  very  difficult  to  properly 
clothe  his  thoughts.  (Laughter).  And  this  comes,  too, 
"so  sudden"  you  might  say,  (Laughter).  I  haven't  any- 
thing prepared.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Society,  and  that  is  that  it  lias  been  singularly 
fortunate,  from  the  beginning  in  its  Secretary.  Not  to 
say  anything  about  the  valuable  service  that  has  been  ren- 
dered by  my  predecessors,  our  two  Ex-Governors  who 
are  here  tonight — you  all  know  what  they  have  done  for 
the  Society;  but  they  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  rests  mainly  with  the  Secretary, 
and  this  work  has  been  done  by  Major  Whipple,  by  Capt. 
Bowen,  and  by  Mr.  White,  whom  you  have  re-elected. 
T  want  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  that  election,  be- 
cause no  one  could  show  more  earnest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Society  than  he  has,  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with  him,  that  being  the  case; 
and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  how  things 
go,  whether  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary 
who  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  full  of  interest.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Rukard  Hurd  :     T  move  that  that  be  considered  a 
speech. 

Bishop  Gilbert :     Ought  not  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
speech  ? 

The  Secretary  :     I  think  not  after  that,  Bishop. 

The'Governor  :     If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  this  meeting,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Motion  carried. 

IS 


The  members  of  the  Society  then  formed  and  marched 


to  the  Dining  Hall. 


The  Menu  was  as  follows : 

.      "MENU. 
Grape  Fruit 
Consomme 
Lobster  a  la  Newbufg 

Chateau,  Beycheville 
Braised  Sweetbreads 
French  Peas 

Ruinart  Brut 
Sherbet 

Teal  Duck 

Hominy  Wild  Rice 

Lettuce  Salad 

Liqueurs 
Cheese  Coffee." 

After  the  dinner  Governor  Noyes  addressed  the  Society 
as  follows  : 

The  Governor :  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  :  There  are  only  two  or  three  matters  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  informally  about  before  we  come  to  the 
speeches.  At  our  last  annual  dinner,  you  will  remember, 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Society  might  at  some  time 
have  a  permanent  home  where  we  could  keep  our  records, 
our  library  and  our  property,  and   we  are  now   assured 
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that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  give  us  suitable  quar- 
ters in  the  new  Capitol  at  the  proper  time.      (Applause). 
There   are  some   who   were   not   at   the   meeting   which 
we  held   just  before  coining  in   here.     The   Secretary's 
report    which-   is    practically    a    report    of    the    Council, 
of    the    work    done    during    the    year,  was    not    heard 
by    all    of   you,    and    I    want   to    read    from    the    report 
some    extracts    which    1    am    sure    will    be    interesting 
not  only  to  those  of  our  members   who  were  not  pres- 
ent, but  also  to  those  of  our  visiting  guests  who  did  not 
hear  the  report  read.    The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Society  shows  that  there  are  at  present  twenty- 
six  State  Societies  of  Colonial  Wars,  aggregating  a  mem- 
bership of  between  2,600  and  2,700  members.     I  am  sure 
you  were  all  surprised  to  learn  that    Minnesota    stands 
sixth  in  point  of  membership  among  those  twenty-six  So- 
cieties.   (Applause).     The  five  State  Societies  that  have 
a  larger  membership  than  ours  are  as  follows  :  New  York, 
887  members;  Pennsylvania,   188;   Massachusetts,   375; 
Connecticut,  161,,  and  Illinois,   121  ;  we  come  next  with 
a  membership  of  112.     It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  what  has  been  done  by  some  of  these  Societies 
during  the  year,  and  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Society  :  "The  New 
York   Society  has  erected   a  bronze  memorial   tablet  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  commemoration  of  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Oswego  by  the  British  in  1796,  and  arc  now  at  work- 
on  a  larger  enterprise,  viz  :  the  erection  of  a  suitable  mem- 
orial at  Lake  George  to  commemorate  the  important  bat- 
tles fought  there  during  the  Colonial  period.     The  Penn- 
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sylvania  Society  has  erected  a  monument  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  to  the  memory  of  General  Forbes, 
and  a  portrait  of  General  Duquesne  is  to  be  given  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Society.  The  Connecticut 
Society  has  erected  a  bronze  tablet  at  the  Judges  Cave 
in  New  Haven,  and  proposes  to  place  a  memorial  on  the 
site  of  the.  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford."  These  are  the 
societies  that  have  had  special  work — memorial  work — 
in  hand  during  the  past  year.  All  other  Societies,  like 
ours,  have  held  meetings  at  which  papers  have  been  read 
and  addresses  made  commemorative  of  special  events  in 
Colonial  history. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  the  record  made  by  the  Colonial 
War  Societies  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  So  many 
members  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  were  found  to 
have  rendered  distinguished  service  in  that  war  that  the 
National  Society  communicated  with  the  State  Socie- 
ties and  ask  for  a  list  to  be  sent  of  their  members 
who  had  served  during  that  war,  with  such 'record  of 
their  services  as  we  could  procure.  That  has  been  pub- 
lished and  enough  copies  were  sent  to  us  by  the  National 
Society,  without  charge,  to  give  one  to  each  member  of 
our  Society  who  served  in  that  war  and  one  for  the  So- 
ciety to  retain  for  itself,  and  this  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  Secretary  where  it  will  be  accessible  to  any  of  the 
members  who  care  to  look  at  it.  Our  record  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report  I  would  like  to  read.  He  says:  "Minne- 
sota takes  a  prominent  place  in  this  record,  being  exceeded 
in  point  of  numbers  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
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the  District  of  Columbia;  and  if  wc  were  privileged  to 
count  our  good  friends  Col.  Philip  Reade,"  who  is  with 
us  this  evening  (Applause)  "and  Major  Edgar  S.  Dudley 
(Applause)  among  our  members,"  both  of  whom  you  ail 
know  have  been  with  us  and  affiliated  with  us,  although 
their  membership  has  been  with  other  State  Societies ; 
they  have  affiliated  with  us  here  for  some  years  and  have 
given  good  aid  and  encouragement  to  our  Society ;  we 
count  them  as  members  of  our  own  and  we  think  their 
military  service  should  be  counted  in  the  record  of  the 
Minnesota  Society ;  but  counting  them  among  our  mem- 
bers we  should  be  outranked  only  by  the  New  York  So- 
ciety.    "So  far  as  distinguished  service  is  concerned  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  Society.    Maj.  Gen.  James 
F.  Wade  and  Maj.  Gen.    John    R.    Brooke   (applause) 
whose  services  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  need  no  special 
mention  are  both  members  of  our  Society  and  no  State 
Society  in  the  United  States  can  furnish  their  superiors." 
(Applause).    Gen.  Wade  is  with  us  tonight  (Applause). 
Maj.  William  F  Tucker  is  also  a  member  of  our  Society 
and  was  one  of  our  Charter  members.    "Capt.  Andrew  G. 
C.  Quay,  Capt.  William  E.  Almy  and  Lieut  Joseph  P. 
Tracy  all  rendered  services  in  various  capacities    (Ap- 
plause), while  Lieut.  John  P.  Wade  was  the  first  to  hoist 
the  American  Flag  over  Morro  Castle,  Havana,  January 
ist,  1899.     (Applause).     Lieut.  Wade  is  with  us  tonight 
as  you  all  know.    Commander  Edward  H.  Gheen  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient   service  to  the  government  in   the 
navy  (Applause),  and  our  friend  and  former  Secretary, 
Major  Charles  H.  Whipple  (Applause)   was  present  at 


the  capture  of  Manilla  on  August  L3t.l1,  1898,  and  is  now 
in  Porto  Rico  serving  his  country  as  is  his  custom." 

I  have  read  from  our  Secretary's  report  hecause  1  knew 
it  would  interest  all  those  who  had  not  heard  it  read  in 
the  other  room. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  thing: 
that  Major  Whipple  is  now  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Major 
was  for  many  years  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  and  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  this  Society  by  his  devotion  to 
its  interests  and  its  welfare  as  you  all  know,  and  you  will 
he  glad  to  know  that  we  have  received  a  letter  from  him 
today,  expressing  his  good  wishes  for  the  Society,  and  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  now  to  read  that  letter. 

The  Secretary :  Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Society :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  read  the  letter 
that  has  just  been  received  from  Major  Whipple. 

"OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  PAYMASTER, 
Department  of  Puerto  Rico, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
December  1  ith,  180,9. 
My  Dear  Mr.  White: 

Your  very  welcome  letter  of  November  25th  has  just 
reached  me,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  receive  such  good  accounts  of  the  Society  I  am  so 
deeply  interested  in,  and  I  thank  you  for  so  considerately 
remembering  me.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  this  letter 
to  reach  you  in  season  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and  ban- 
quet 011  December  19th,  but  favorable  winds  and  a  good 
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sea  may  get  the  good  ship  that  carries  this  mail  in  ahead 
of  her  schedule,  and  perhaps  it  may  reach  you.  She  cer- 
tainly can  beat  the  time  of  the  May  flower.  So  I  send  my 
heartiest  greetings  to  the  Minnesota  Society,  with  the 
wish  that  she  may  continue  to  prosper  and  hold  fast  to 
the  high  standard  that  has  been  established.  My  thoughts 
will  be  with  you  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  and  I  shall  recall  with  pleasure  the  many  interest- 
ing meetings  we  have  had  together  and  the  kind  expres- 
sions and  attentions  that  have  been  extended  to  me.  The 
only  thing  here  to  recall  Colonial  days  is  a  hotel  named 
"The  Mayflower."  If  Governor  Bradford,  and-  the  little 
band  who  came  over  with  him  had  to  eat  the  cooking  of 
this  establishment  they  would  willingly  go  back  to  clams 
and  water.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  spent  ten  days  there. 
San  Juan  is  fast  becoming  an  American  town,  and  Amer- 
ican ways  and  methods  are  being  adopted.  Our  grand 
old  Flag  floats  daily  over  dozens  of  public  buildings  and 
fortifications  and  the  sight  is  inspiriting. 

My  cordial  greetings  to  the  Governor,  yourself  and  all 
the  members. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  H.  WHIPPLE." 
Mr.  William  G.  White, 

Secy.  So.  of  Col.  Wars  in  Minn. 

The  Governor :  I  propose  that  we  drink  the  health  of 
Major  Whipple  and  send  him  our  greetings. 

The  members  and  guests  all  rose  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  Major  Whipple.  (Voices,  "Ho!  Flo!  Ho!"). 
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The  Governor:  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  of  Colonial  times,  and  our  Historian,  Mr. 
Jacob  Stone,  will  now  speak  to  us  upon  that  subject. 


THE  GREAT  SWAMP  FIGHT. 
By  Jacob  Stone. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  tonight,  a 
narrow  fringe  of  English  settlements  with  a  population 
of  about  30,000  lined  the  Eastern  coast  of  this  great  con- 
tinent, now  peopled  with  70,000,000  souls.  The  Colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  occupied  by 
those  hardy,  brave  men  whose  exploits  we  commemorate, 
together  with  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Netherlands 
and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  included  in  their  population 
the  larger  part  of  the  white  settlers  of  this  country. 

Fifty  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  of  that  little 
band  of  Pilgrims  in  the  wintry  harbor  of  Plymouth. 

Thirty-seven  years  before  the  event  we  celebrate,  the 
terrible  chastisement  of  the  Pequots  had  secured  peace  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  until  now. 

But  Philip,  the  younger  son  of  Massassoit,  whose 
friendly  "Welcome"  met  the  ears  of  the  Pilgrims  upon 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  was  now  organizing  among 
the  surrounding  tribes  a  resistance  which  he  hoped  would 
exterminate  the  white  settlers  from  the  country,  realizing 
with  shrewd  sagacity  that  the  only  other  issue  must  be 


the  gradual   displacement   of  the   native   tribes   by  their 
pale-faced  neighbors. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the 
terrible  outbreaks  which  preceded  the  events  of  tonight's 
anniversary — of  burning  hamlets — of  savage  atrocities — > 
of  the  silent,  stealthy  approaches  to  peaceful  homes  and 
sudden  attacks  upon  the  farmers  at  their  work.  Dart- 
mouth, Taunton,  Middleborough,  Brookfield,  Lancaster, 
Hadley,  Northfield,  Bloody  Brook  and  other  places  ex- 
perienced the  bloody  and  merciless  attacks  of  the  savage 
tribes,  until  the  terror-stricken  settler  could  not  leave  his 
house  without  his  gun,  and  when  afield  constantly  feared 
an  attack  upon  his  household. 

The  final  alliance  with  the  principal  tribe  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  which  had  heretofore  been  friendly,  on  the 
part  of  Philip  and  other  tribes,  necessitated  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  and  the  three  Colonies 
sent  an  agregate  force  of  one  thousand  men  to  quell  the 
rising  tide  of  hostility,  and  inflict  a  proper  punishment 
for  the  cruelties  already  inflicted. 

Amidst  the  falling  snow  of  an  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, December  19th,  1675,  they  marched  some  six- 
teen miles,  to  a  rude  fort  or  palisade  erected  on 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  near  what  is 
now  South  Kingston  in  which  were  entrenched  some 
3,500  warriors  besides  squaws  and  children.  At  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  hungry  and  cold  and  weary  they  arrived 
at  the  fort  and  at  once  commenced  the  attack,  and  after 
an  afternoon's  courageous  lighting  they  obtained  complete 
possession  amid  the  burning  of  some  500  wigwams  and 
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the  slaughter  of  the  terrified  Indians,  some  of  whom  fled 
into  the  surrounding  woods. 

It  was  nearly  dark  on  that  short  December  day  when 
the  tired  men  started  on  their  homeward  march  with 
their  wounded  comrades.  Some  700  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors were  killed  and  150  wounded. 

From  this  time  the  English  settlements  had  compar- 
ative peace,  and  in  the  succeeding"  year  Philip  himself, 
while  revisiting  his  former  settlement,  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  Indian  friendly  to  the  English. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  event  of  which  tonight  is 
the  anniversary.  It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  in  this 
connection,  what  were  the  predominant  traits  of  this 
wonderful  body  of  men  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  this 
vast  country  we  inhabit? 

In  order  to  understand  this  fully  we  must  remember 
that  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  were  two  distinct  classes 
of  people,  though  similar  in  many  respects.  Many  of  the 
former  coming  from  Holland  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
years,  sought  an  asylum  where  the  liberty  of  worshiping 
God  as  their  consciences  dictated  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Nor  did  they  desire  to  do  so  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  differing  from  them.  The  latter  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement  in  which  many  of  the  features  of  the 
old  Jewish  Theocracy  should  be  renewed.  This  settle- 
ment, later  than  that  of  the  Pilgrims  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Puritan  exodus  from  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  when  the  zeal  of  Archbishop  Laud  drove 
many  dissenters  from  the  country.  Their  intense  con- 
victions led  them  to  build  on  a  narrow  basis,  but  in  both 


Pilgrim  and  Puritan  there  existed  an  intense  religious 
faith  which  made  them  "the  most  remarkable  body  of 
men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced." 

A  deep  religious  zeal  and  an  intense  love  of  liberty 
I  think  we  can  justly  say  were  the  predominant  traits  of 
this  wonderful  people.  Of  the  latter  I  will  not  under- 
take to  speak,  but  of  the  religious  aspect  of  these  men  I 
would  offer  a  word. 

To  these  men  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world  seemed 
always  near.  The  dignities  of  office,  the  pride  of  wealth, 
nay,  even  the  culture  which  comes  of  a  wide  reading 
seemed  to  them  as  nothing  compared  with  the  intense 
religious  zeal  which  they  made  the  guide  of  their  lives. 
Deep  students  of  the  Bible,  they  measured  everything 
by  that  Divine  standard. 

But  call  them  what  you  will,  they,  of  all  others  of  the 
earlier  settlers,  by  their  stern  sincerity,  by  their  unyielding 
principles,  by  their  devout  living,  laid  deep  and  well  the 
foundation  of  this  country. 

And  now  amidst  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  astounding 
natural  prosperity  of  this  country  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
century  which  promises  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  our 
usefulness  as  a  nation  as  never  before,  let  us,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  men,  still  hear  that  still  small  voice  for 
which  their  ears  were  ever  open.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  splendors  of  wealth,  the  glories  of  extended  dominion, 
the  victories  of  our  armies  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  principles  and  honor  and  purity. 

I  cannot  better  close  these  poor  words  than  in  the  sub- 
lime language  of  the  great  historian  Macaulay,  applicable- 
alike  to  Pilgrim  and  Puritan. 
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"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  supe- 
rior being's  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  ac- 
knowledging in  general  terms  an  overruling  providence 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose. inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him, 
to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him  was  with  them  the  great  end  of 
existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship 
of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze 
full  on  his  intolerable  brightness  and  to  commune  with 
him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for 
terrestrial  conditions.  The  difference  between  the  great- 
est and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish  when  com- 
pared to  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the  whole 
race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed.  They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  his  fa- 
vor, they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply 
read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that 
they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  le- 
ions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them."  Their 
palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  diadems, 
crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the 
rich  and  on  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests  they  looked 
down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich 
in  a  more  precious  treasure  and  eloquent  in  a  sublimer 
language ;  nobles  by  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand." 
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The  Governor:  When  I  was  in  Holland  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  I  spent  two  or  three  days  at  The  Hague  with 
our  friend  the  Honorable  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  who  was 
then  Minister  to  The  Hague;  lie  is  a  guest  with  us  to- 
night and  is  known  to  most  of  yon.  At  that  time  he  was 
at  work  procuring  material  for  Mr.  Camphell's  book 
"The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America."  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  his  work,  and  I  remember 
very  well  that  when  he  outlined  the  scope  of  the  book 
to  me  I  took  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  Holland  upon  our  Colonial  period  and 
was  on  the  look-out  for  the  book  when  it  was  published 
and  read  it  as  soon  as  T  could  get  it.  To  all  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  it  I  am  sure  it  was  a  revelation.  Those 
of  lis  who  are  of  New  England  ancestry  (and  most  of  us 
in  this  Society  are  I  think)  recognize  the  influence 
of  Holland  upon  the  Colonial  history  of  this  country, 
not  only  through  the  Dutch  settlements  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  but  also  through  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, such  as  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  "Roger  Williams 
and  others  who  had  lived  in  Holland  and  came  here 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  civiliza- 
tion which  they  had  acquired  there. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  tonight  from  one  of  our  mem- 
bers who  has  always  thought  that  our  topics  were  too 
exclusively  New  England  topics,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
from  him  tonight  on  the  Teutonic  influence.  This  gives 
him  a  wide  range ;  he  is  not  confined  to  the  Amsterdam 
Dutch  nor  to  the  Rotterdam  Dutch,  nor  to  any  other 
Dutch.      (Laughter).     And  it  will  be  excusable  even  if 
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he  should  mention  the  Boer  Dutch.  This  gives  him  a 
wide  range,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Light- 
ner.     (Applause.) 


TEUTONIC  INFLUENCES  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

William  Hurley  Lightner. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  :  It  was 
entirely  unexpected  on  my  part  that  any  committee  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  should  ask  me  to  address 
your  meeting.  I  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  address- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  this  Society  at  a  banquet  held  in 
the  Aberdeen  Hotel  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  had 
recently  been  elected  a  member  and  was  complimented 
with  the  honor  of  being  elected  Chancellor  of  the  So- 
ciety. I  remember  that,  when  I  was  elected. and  received 
the  official  notification  I  inquired  of  the  officers  what  my 
duties  were.  They  were  non-plussed — didn't  -know. 
However,  I  accepted  and  went  to  the  banquet.  They 
said  by  virtue  of  being  Chancellor  of  the  Society  I  would 
be  expected  to  respond  to  the  last  toast  of  the  evening, 
and  I  responded.  The  Society  had  comparatively  few 
members  in  those  days:  There  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  us  gathered  around  a  banquet  board, '  and  I  will  say 
that  we  were  served  with  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  re- 
pasts I  ever  sat  down  to  and  that  we  were  just  in  the 
mood  to  listen  to  the  speeches — it  was  all  new  to  me — 
and  I  listened.  Our  distinguished  ex-Governor,  Mr. 
Upham,  began  with  the  ancestry   which  he  had    in   tine 


Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans.  He  was  followed  by 
another  gentleman.  In  those  days  we  had  plenty  of  time 
to  talk.  I  think  I  was  about  nineteenth.  (Laughter.) 
But  when  they  had  reached  me  [  had  already  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  New  England  ancestors.  I  might 
mention  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the 
evening  in  regard  to  his  New  England  ancestry  was 
General  Brooke.  Well,  I  didn't  come  from  New  Eng- 
land— my  people  didn't  come  from  New  England  ;  they 
were  unfortunate  enough'  to  come  from  Pennsylvania. 
•  (A  voice:     A  great  mistake!) 

The  consequence  was  that  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
my  situation  or  position  on  the  order  of  the  proceedings 
I  felt  something  ought  to  be  said  about  the  other  elements 
that  may  have  aided  in  some  small  way  in  making  this 
country.  I  sat  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  General 
Brooke  sat,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Upham,  the  Governor.  It 
was  then  the  custom,  which  has  since  been  observed,  to 
print  the  names  of  the  speakers  in  full.  You  will  find 
my  name  printed  here  tonight,  and  I  wish  you  to  notice, 
gentlemen,  that  my  middle  name  is  pure  Irish  (laugh- 
ter), and  what  I  have  to  say  tonight  is  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  that  fact.  I  am  just  as  much  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish as  the  rest  of  you,  but  I  have  some  German 
and  Dutch  and  French.  But,  however,  by  reason  of  that 
custom  General  Brooke's  name  had  been  printed  in  full. 
I  had  known  him  quite  intimately  and  very  agreeably,  as 
we  all  had.  As  I  say,  he  had  spoken  eloquently  of  his 
New  England  ancestors.  When  it  reached  me  I  got  up 
and  told  the  gentlemen  present  that  while  I  appreciated 


the  remarks  that  had  been  made,  I  wished  to  slate  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction  that  although  General 
Brooke  had  spoken  so  eloquently  of  his  New  England 
ancestry,  he  was  nothing  but  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman. 
(Laughter).  And  General  Brooke  immediately  arose  a*~ 
the  other  end  of  the  room  and  stated  that  I  was  correct. 
General  Brooke's  name  is  John  Rutter  Brooke,  and  the 
printing  of  his  middle  name  in  full  disclosed  the  fact. 
And  if  you  will  look  at  the  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion you  will  find  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  members — 
two  or  three  I  think— 1  think  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Glark  accompany  him — only  two  or  three  that  are 
members  of  our  organization  by  reason  of  their  descent 
from  a  German  or  a  Dutchman.     I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell:     Nor  I.     (Laughter). 

Mr.  Lightner :  Well,  you  are  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  took  it  for  granted. 

Mr.  Mitchell :     No,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Lightner :  Consequently  ,after  I  had  made  the 
few  remarks  that  were  due  to  this  overlooked  element,  I 
had  expected  that  I  never  should  be  called  upon  again 
to  reply  to  any  toast  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
because  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  belonged  to  this  So- 
ciety— they  are  not  present  tonight  and  I  think  they  have 
ceased  to  remain  members  for  some  important  reasons — 
informed  me  afterwards  that  I  spoke  very  well,  but  my 
principles  were  not  logical  or  sound. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  any  one  ele- 
ment as  against  any  other  of  those  that  aided  in  building 
up  the  nation  that  occupies  our  land ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  the  main   reason  why  any  person   should  be  a 
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member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  or  any  other 
patriotic  society  was  that  it  led  him  into  that  course 
of  investigation  which  would  inform  him  as  to  those  ele 
ments  which  made  up  this  nation,  which  constituted  its 
greatness,  and  foretold,  if  it  were  the  case,  that  our  fu- 
ture was  great." 

Those  investigations  have  led  me  to  believe — and  I 
have  been  prompted  to  such  investigation  by  my  mem- 
bership in  this  Society — that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  all 
of  the  elements  that  make  this  nation.  This  nation  is 
composed  of  two  elements  and  all  other  elements  enter 
into  it  in  so. minor  a  degree  that  they  may  be  disregard- 
ed. Those  two  elements  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Teutonic.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  but  a  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic. It  is  a  kindred  branch.  When  I  say  Teutonic  I 
mean  not  merely  German :  I  mean  those  kindred  Ger- 
manic nationalities — the  Dutch,,  the  German,  the  Swiss 
and  the  Swede,  and  when  we  come  to  investigate  the 
statistics  which  show  the  population  that  occupied  this 
land  before  the  Revolution  and  after  the  Revolution,  you 
will  find,  as  .1  believe  that  90  per  cent — 95  per  cent  of  our 
population  at  all  times  has  consisted  of  those  two  ele- 
ments. Those  two  elements  are  in  equal  proportion, 
and  if  any  predominance  was  to  be  given  to  one  over 
the  other  you  perhaps  would  be  surprised  to  know  that 
it  is  the  Teutonic  element  that  prevails  and  is  the  stronger. 
Providence  seemed  to  guide  the  development  of  this 
country.  It  was  known  and  explored  and  settled  when 
the  situation  in  Europe  was  unique.  Our  settlements 
from  1 61 7  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  covered  mainly 
a  period  in  Europe  when  religious  sentiment,  religious 
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persecution  was  the  cause  of  the  most  destructive  wars 
that  modern  times  have  seen,  and  it  drove  to  this  coun- 
try, not  the  surplus  population,  but  perhaps  the  best  pop- 
ulation in  Europe.  The  Reformation  had  commenced  in 
Germany  in  15 17  or  1520.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  held 
in  1545  and  aided  in  driving  out  the  Protestants.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  prevailed  in  Germany  from  1618  to 
1648.  The  Protectorate  in  England,  as  we  know,  existed 
from  1640  to  1660  in  round  numbers.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  France  was  revoked  in  1685,  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  700,000  French  Huguenots  were 
driven  into  Germany,  and  700,000  was  a  much  larger 
number  in  1685  than  it  is  in  1899.  Out  of  England  had 
been  driven  the  Puritans  into  Holland.  The  emigration 
from  Europe  of  the  Protestant  element — and  let  me  say 
in  passing  it  was  the  Protestant  element  that  settled  and 
colonized  this  country  down  to  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution— which  settled  in  Germany  and  came  to  this 
country,  came  but  in  one  way :  down  the  Rhine, 
through  Holland ;  all  ships  I  think  that  came  fromJSurope 
and  brought  settlers  to  our  shores  came  from  Rotterdam 
or  Amsterdam.  They  brought  the  Germans,  they 
brought  the  Swiss,  they  brought  the  Dutch,  they  brought 
the  French  Huguenots,  and  they  brought  many  of  the 
New  England  Pilgrims.     Such  was  the  condition. 

There  had  been  a  great  many  Colonies  planted  in  this 
country  by  other  elements,  but  they  were  ephemeral  in 
their,  character.  The  Spanish  had  two  Colonies  in  Flor- 
ida ;  the  French  had  sought  to  colonize  there,  and  they 
slaughtered  each  other.  They  were  not  colonists.  They 
did  not  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  living 
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here  with  their  families  and  staying  in  the  land.  They 
came  here  for  conquest,  and,  failing  in  their  object,  they 
either  slaughtered  each  other  or  returned  to  their  home 
country.  It  was  so  of  all  French  and  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  was  ephemeral  in  its  char- 
acter. It  has  not  left  an  indellible  impress  upon  this 
country  except  so  far  as  names  are  concerned.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  place  upon  which  we  rest  tonight,  at 
which  we  are  holding  our  banquet  tonight,  was  first  dis- 
covered, first  occupied  and  first  claimed  by  the  French. 
But  where  are  they?  It  is  true  of  Detroit,  it  is  true  of 
Lake  Champlain,  it  is  true  of  La  Salle  and  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  in  Illinois ;  it  is  true  of  Louisiana  and  many 
other  points  in  the  United  States  that  may  be  mentioned. 
We  have  French  mingled  in  our  blood,  but  their  definite 
impress  upon  this  country  is  of  very  minor  importance. 

Now,  with  reference  to  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
Teutonic  influence  in  our  Colonies.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  Germans  first  settled  this  country  or  dominated  it ;  it 
is  merely  suggested  that  the  Germans  had  an  influence 
which  perhaps  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  They 
were  the  most  learned  nation  in  Europe.  The  first  printer 
that  ever  landed  in  the  United  States — in  1534 — was  a 
German.  It  was  the  nautical  instruments  devised  and  in- 
vented by  the  Germans  that  enabled  the  navigators  to 
reach  these  shores.  The  name  "America"  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  where  was  it  suggested?  How  did  it 
ever  come  to  be  used?  A  German  school-teacher  by  the 
name  of  Waldseemuller  in  1507  suggested  and  adopted 
for  the  first  time  the  name  of  America.  But  this  coun- 
try  continued   in   Spanish   language  and   history   to   be 
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known  as  Los  Indies — the  Indies— until  1758.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  this  country  the  Spanish  needed 
money.  They  first  made  the  explorations,  and  where  did 
they  get  the  funds?  They  got  it  from  the  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany. 
This  may  be  of  interest :  one  prominent  family  among 
these  Germans  was  known  as  the  "Welser's."  They  fur- 
nished large  funds.  As  the  result,  the  whole  north  of 
South  America  was  known  as  the  "Welserland."  And  it 
was  as  early  as  1527  that  they  sent  at  one  time  over  500 
Germans  to  colonize  Welserland. 

Now  in  this  country  where  were  the  German,  Teutonic 
or  Dutch  settlements?  They  landed  in  Manhattan  in 
1626.  They  occupied  New  Jersey  in  the  vicinity  of  Mor- 
ris County  in  1707.  They  landed  on  the  Hudson.  T  said 
that  on  Manhattan  the  Dutch  landed,  but  on  the  Hudson 
the  Germans  with  the  Dutch  landed  in  large  numbers  in 
1709.  In  1677  William  Penn,  who  had  received  a  grant 
of  lands  in  this  country,  made  a  trip  all  through  Ger- 
many and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  immigrants 
to  come  to  this  country.  He  published  a  journal  of  his 
trip  which  was  circulated  generally  throughout  Germany. 
Companies  were  organized,  notably  the  Frankfort  Com- 
pany in  1685,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Germans  to  this 
country.  In  1709,  as  the  result  of  wars  in  Europe — re- 
ligious wars — between  13,000  and  14,000  Germans,  com- 
ing down  the  Rhine,  including  French  Huguenots,  Swiss, 
Dutch  and  Germans,  passed  through  Rotterdam  and  set- 
tled or  located  temporarily  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
They  were  supported  by  the  English ;  they  were  in  needy 
circumstances.     The  English  citizens  raised  over  nineteen 
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thousand  pounds  to  provide  for  them   until  disposition 
could  be  made  of  them.     Those  Germans   were  sent  to 
the  Hudson,  to  the  Carolinas    (North  and   South),   to 
Louisiana,   and   also   to    Pennsylvania.     In    referring  to 
•Pennsylvania  we  know  that  that  was  the  Province  that  re- 
ceived, perhaps,  more  of  the  Germans  than  any  other  in 
Colonial  times ;  and  it  might  not  be  improper  for  me  to 
say  that  in  early  days  one  of  the  New  England  writers 
remarked  in  his  work  that  "Pennsylvania  is  an  agreeable 
residence  for  average  people."     (Laughter).     It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  that  fact  the  Germans  went  there.     But  in 
1709  there  were  between  2,000  and  3,000.     In  1728,  Gov. 
Thomas,  who  then  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, reported  that  the  Germans  in  that  State  num- 
bered three-fifths  of  the  population,  and  in  175 1  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  numbered  over  190,- 
000.     When  I  say  Germans,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  stat- 
ing I  do  not  mean  Germans  alone.     You  go  back  and 
look  at  the  tax  lists  in  Pennsylvania.     I  examined  one 
made  for  the  year  17 18.     The  inhabitants  assessed  for 
taxation  (they  were  the  people  that  owned  the  property) 
were  divided  into  two  lists.     One  .list  was  headed  "Eng- 
lish   inhabitants."     That    included    English,    Irish    and 
Scotch,   or  perhaps   naturalized   foreigners.     The   other 
list  wras  headed  "Dutch  inhabitants,"  but  that  mainly  in- 
cluded Germans,  and  also  included  all  French  and  Dutch 
and  Swiss  or  any  other  nationality  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  aside  from  Great  Britain.     The  immigration  into 
that  State  was  so  great  that  in  1753  Benjamin  Franklin, 
in  writing  to  a  friend  of  the  Germans,  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  an  off-spring  of  the  Germans,  and  spoke  in  high- 
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est  terms  of  the  industry  and  integrity  and  frugality  of 
the  Germans.  But  he  suggested  that  the  stream  of  im- 
portation of  the  Germans  into  Pennsylvania  is  so  great 
that  they  will  soon  so  outnumber  the  English  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  English  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  not 
able  to  preserve  the  English  language,  and  that  even  the 
English  government  would  become  precarious.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  publishing  houses.  He  said  there  were  six ; 
two  of  them  were  entirely  German,  issued  nothing  except 
what  was  in  the  German,  two  of  them  were  English,  and 
the  other  two  issued  both  English  and  German,  but  pre- 
ponderated towards  the  German. 

Of  course  Franklin's  fears  were  not  well  founded. 
This  country  was  ruled  and  dominated  by  the  English- 
speaking  race.  It  was  but  a  question  of  a  few  years  be- 
fore all  the  Germans  were  assimilated.  They  were  kin- 
dred nations,  kindred  races ;  and  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  German  settlements  in  this  country  was  that  they 
fell  in  very  rapidly  with  the  English  system.  They 
adopted  the  English  language,  they  adopted  the  English 
literature,  they  adopted  the  English  religion  in  the  main. 
It  is  true  there  exists  today  a  very  large — I  don't  know 
that  1  could  give  the  statistics,  but  it  is  much  larger, 
probably,  gentlemen,  than  you  realize — Lutheran  church, 
a  German  church,  made  up  of  those  people  who  came 
into  this  country  150  and  200  years  ago.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Paxton,  probably  knows  those  facts  because  he  is  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  Lutheran  church,  the  descendants 
of  the  Germans  that  settled  in  this  country  150  to  200 
years  ago.  But  yet  the  main  portion  of  those  settlers 
from  Europe  abandoned  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
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their    nationality    and    came   into    the    English-speaking 
elm  rob. 

Where  have  they  gone  to?  Because,  gentlemen,  look- 
over  your  Year  Books ;  you  will  find  there  are  very  few 
people  that  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
by  virtue  of  descent  from  any  foreign  ancestry.  In  this 
society  there  are  but  three  or  four  out  of  150.  In  the 
New  York  Society  there  are  probably  not  over  20,  in- 
cluding the  Dutch,  out  of  300  or  400  members.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  there  are  no  more 
there ;  there  are  almost  as  many  in  the  Massachusetts 
Society. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  during  Colonial 
periods  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  offices  was  reserved  for  the  English  subjects 
alone.  There  has  been  another  great  change.  There  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  translation  of  names,  as  I 
have  instanced  in  the  case  of  General  Brooke,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,  because  his  mother  or  his  grand- 
father's mother  was  German  or  most  of  his  family  was 
German,  still  he  bears  an  English  name.  But  in  many 
other  cases  these  German  names  have  been  translated. 
Germans  coming  to  this  country  by  the  name  of  Zim- 
merman are  translated  into  Carpenter.  A  German  by  the 
name  of  Jaeger  is  now  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  Mr. 
Hunter.  Hoch  becomes  High.  LaRue,  French  Hugue- 
not, becomes  Mr.  Lane.  Modifications  are  made. 
Mueller  is  now  Miller — sounds  like  a  good  English  name. 
Mr.  Kuehle  become  Mr.  Kelley — sounds  more  like  Irish 
than  it  does  German  or  English.  Mr.  Baumann  becomes 
Mr.  Bowman.     Mr.  Becker  becomes  Mr.  Baker.     Penn- 
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sylvania  is  full  of  Bakers.  You  look  them  up  and  yon 
find  they  are  all  Germans.  Mr.  Krehbiel — plainly  enough 
German — is  now  known  among  his  friends  as  Mr.  Grey- 
bill. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark  to  say 
that  the  proportion  of  these  Teutonic  elements  entering 
into  the  Colonial  history  of  this  country  was  almost  as 
large,  if  not  larger,  than  those  that  came  from  England, 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  Unfortunately  statistics  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  Colonists  have  not  been  preserved  fully 
in  Colonial  times.  From  1775  to  1820  there  was  practi- 
cally no  immigration  into  this  country.  It  is  stated  in  the 
last  publication  that  I  know  of,  issued  under  the  authority 
of  our  Federal  government,  namely,  the  "Messages 
of  the  Presidents,"  that  the  entire  immigration  into 
the  United  States  from  1775  to  1820,  a  period  of 
nearly  50  years,  was  not  more  than  250,000,  but  the  immi- 
gration into  this  country  from  1820  to  1895  was  over 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Now,  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
trespassing  on  your  time  for  a  minute?  The  census  of 
1880,  after  this  enormous  emigration  covering  a  period  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  from  1820  to  1890,  left  many 
foreign  born  with  us.  The  census  of  [880  showed  that 
the  foreign-born  population  of  this  country  was  6,600,000 
and  more.  What  do  you  think  was  the  native  place  of 
birth  of  those  foreigners?  British  North  America  sent 
700,000;  Great  Britain,,  aside  from  Ireland,  sent  900,000 
— a  total  of  1,600,000.  The  Irish  sent  1,800,000.  Ger- 
many sent  2,000,000  (within  thirty-four  thousand),  and 
Scandinavia  (kindred  nations  to  Germany)  sent  over 
500,000  of  your   foreign-born   population.     Aside   from 
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those  elements,  the  foreign-born  population  in  the  Unite- 1 
States  in  1880  did  not  amount  to  anything,  practically. 
There  was  much  less  than  a  million ;  there  were  only  100,- 

000  French;  there  were  less  than  6,000  Spanish.  The 
census  of  1880 — or  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  it — con- 
cede very  properly'  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  constit- 
uent elements  of  this  nation  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
further  than  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  and 
inquire  whether  they  were  born  in  this  country,  because 
immigrants  into  this  country  immediately  had  children 
born  here.  He  ascertained  that  of  the  population  15,- 
000,000  were  either  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents,, and  the  proportions  were  just  about  as  I  have 
stated.  There  were  more  Germans  than  English  ;  there 
were  more  Irish  than  English,  but  there  were  more  Ger- 
mans than  Irish. 

Now,  what  is  the  drift  of  what  I  have  said?     Simply 
this  :     This  nation,  as  it  seems  to  me — it  is  the  conclusion 

1  have  come  to — is  compactly  made  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Teuton.  You  may  eliminate  for  all  purposes  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  your  country  and  its  peo- 
ple and  as  to  its  prospect  for  the  future  as  far  as 
you  can  ascertain  it  from  history — you  may  eliminate 
all  other  sources,  and  it  is  made  up  about  equally 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  Teutonic.  But  it 
makes  no  difference.  If  this  country  had  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Teutons  the  English  would  have 
spoken  the  German  language.  They  are  kindred  na- 
tions, they  are  kindred  tribes ;  they  have  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  liberty 
that  existed  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar  and  which  was 
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able  to  withstand  his  efforts  to  conquer  the  country  and 
that  continued  to  exist  in  Germany  and  was  exemplified 
in  their  Free  Cities ;  which  was  developed  and  existed  in 
England  and  produced  liberty  and  personal  freedom  in 
that  country  through  its  various  struggles — those  two 
elements  were  exactly  the  same  whether  found  in  Ger- 
many or  found  in  England.  The  two  developed  togeth- 
er in  equal  lines,  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
in  studying  the  condition  of  Europe ;  these  people  that 
were  driven  out  of  France  into  Germany  were  people 
that  had  imbibed  the  Germanic  spirit  of  liberty.  They 
translated  their  names.  They  affiliated  with  them.  And, 
gentlemen,  your  New  England  ancestors  that  came  to  this 
country,  having  been  driven  from  England  to  Holland, 
joined  forces  with  the  same  class  of  German  or  Teutonic 
Protestants  and  came  to  this  country  and  settled  it,  laid 
the  foundations,  made  the  population,  drove  out  the  Span- 
ish, repelled  the  agressions  of  the  French  as  soon  as  those 
aggressions  were  Catholic  in  their  nature,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  nation,  which  is  a  Protestant  nation ; 
and  when  1  say  Protestant  I  mean  it  only  in  the  sense  of 
representing  the  sentiment  of  freedom  and  liberty  that 
always  existed  in  those  northern  nations.     (Applause). 

The  Germans  and  that  element  always  were  a  submis- 
sive element  to  a  liberal  rule ;  they  are  part  of  us ;  we 
cannot  escape  from  them.  And  if  what  I  have  said  to- 
night has  any  bearing  at  all  it  is  simply  in  the  direction 
that  if  this  nation  is  to  have  a  great  future  it  will  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  successor  of  the  Germanic  nations 
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represented  by  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  perhaps  Sweden.  And  those  people  that  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  assimilation  by  the  American  nation  of 
foreign  elements  need  have  no  fear  whatever  so  long  as 
the  immigration  to  this  country  continues  as  it  has  been 
during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  an  immigration 
coming  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  sources.  (Ap- 
plause). 


Governor  Noyes :  We  have  with  us  tonight  as  our 
guest  one  who,  coming  from  Pennsylvania,  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  He  has  but  recently  come  among  us,  and 
he  will  respond  to  the  toast  "E.  Pluribus  Unum."  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  introduce  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton.     (Applause). 


E.  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 
Rev.  James  Dunlop  Paxton,  D.  D. 

Someone  has  said  that  an  after-dinner  speech  is  very 
much  like  what  the  prayer-book  says  of  matrimony :  "that 
it  is  not  by  any  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly, 
but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God."  (Laughter.)  And  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  situation  tonight,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  have 
been  very  largely  increased  by  Mr.  Lightner's  masterly 
display  of  the  Teutonic  claims,  and  by  the  further  claim 
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in  behalf  of  the  Teutons  that  they  include  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  (Laughter).  Now,  there  isn't  a 
great  deal  left  unless  I  speak  for  the  Irish  or  the  Negroes 
or  the  Chinese.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  a 
great' deal  to  the  Teutons;  I  will  admit,  if  you  please, 
that  George  Washington  and  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Daniel  Webster  and  William  Penn  and  Aaron  Burr  and 
"Boss"  Tweed  and  Archbishop  Ireland  and  Sitting  Bull 
were  all  Teutons ;  but  I  think  we  have  left,  for  example, 
Lafayette  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Fred  Douglas  and 
Booker  Washington  and  Richard  Croker.  (Laughter). 
Personally,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Lightner  has  said,  I  am 
glad  that  our  nation  is  not  wholly  Teutonic,  wholly  Dutch, 
and,  I  might  go  on  to  say,  not  wholly  English.  I  am  very 
glad  we  have  a  mixture.  It  has  proved  a  decidedly  good 
experiment.  Suppose  Mr.  Lightner  had  had  his  way 
and  that  our  nation  was  a  Dutch  nation  and  we  had 
to  speak  Dutch.  I  believe  I  would  rather  keep  quiet  from 
now  on  than  have  to  speak  Dutch.  (Laughter).  I 
know  that  the  Dutchmen  claim  to  be  able  to  read  their 
books,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  living  Dutchman 
who  knows  how  to  spell  his  language.  Moreover,  I  don't 
believe  that  any  Dutchman  can  spell  the  same  word  twice 
in  the  same  way.  (Laughter.)  I  am  glad  we  are  not 
Dutch,  I  am  glad  we  are  not  English  entirely.  The 
Englishman  is  a  very  interesting  person  to. regard — from 
a  distance — a  good  safe  distance,  and  he  is  a  most  in- 
structive object  lesson  in  a  great  many  ways.  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  we  are  not  entirely  Irish.  We  come  near 
enough  to  it,  I  think,  in  some  quarters.  (Laughter).  I 
am  glad  even  that  we  are  not  entirely  Scotch,  because  the 
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Scotchman  is  notoriously  made  up  of  back-bone,  and  a 

nation  with  back-bone  and  nothing  else  would  be  a  very 
poor  concern.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  to  go  to  Eng- 
land for  our  brawn,  to  Germany  for  our  brains;  our  heart, 
we  concede,  we  may  have  gotten  largely  from  France,  our 
wit  from  Ireland,  and  Scotland  has  furnished  the  back- 
bone. Of  course  there  were  others.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try now  something  like  twelve  million  negroes.  They  are 
not  properly  immigrants,  so  called.  (Laughter).  They 
came  because  they  couldn't  help  it — not  that  they  wanted 
to  at  all.  In  one  year  about  35,000  Chinese  came,  and  we 
said,  "Hold  on!  we  don't  care  for  any  more  like  you. 
Not  that  we  have  any  bad  feelings  at  all ;  we  will  show 
by  and  by  in  the  proper  distribution  of  China  that  we 
expect  to  visit  you  and  take  our  share.  No  hard  feelings 
exist  at  all!"  (Laughter.)  There  were  a  great  many 
what  we  call  Scotch-Irish  that  came  to  this  country. 
They  were  driven  out  from  the, North  of  Ireland  by  re- 
pressive measures  of  their  English  neighbors,  by  the  Test 
Act  and  various  other  little  English  inventions.  Then 
we  have  had  a  great  many  of  the  real  Irish  who  came — 
the  movement  started  about  the  time  of  the  potato  famine 
in  Ireland — and  we  have  had  some  extraordinary  good 
citizens  from  the  real  Irish  stock,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  result  of  it  all  has  been  that  we  have  had  in  this 
country  from  the  very  beginning  a  great  mixture ;  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  problems  of  economists  from  the 
very  beginning  how  in  the  world  all  these  varying  ele- 
ments were  to  be  combined  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole.    .  And  when  the  man  who  invented  the  motto  of 
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our  Republic — 1  don't  know  who  it  was;  I  have  tried  to 
find  out;  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  know — but  when  be  in- 
vented that  motto,  "E.  Pluribus  Untim,"  I  think  it  was 
chiefly  with  the  hope,  and  not  with  any  certainty,  that 
the  motto  would  prove  applicable  to  all  times.  Certain- 
ly, if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  future,  foreseen  the  time 
when  these  immigrants  would  have  come  to  our  shores 
a  million,  strong  every  year — those  were  the  numbers  for 
awhile — I  am  sure  that  his  discretion  would  have  led  him 
to  turn  to  other  Latin  words  for  the  motto  for  our  Re- 
public. 

But  as  we  look  back  upon. history  now  we  can  see  that 
he  chose  well,  that  the  motto  was  applicable.  We  have 
been  a  unit.  And  now  at  this  vantage  point  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  looking  back  we  can  see  that  the  Re- 
public has  been  a  unit  ,and  looking  forward  we  some- 
times have  our  doubts.  The  unifying  influence  has  al- 
ways been  some  central,  all-pervasive  idea.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  Colonies,  of  which  the  historian  has  just 
spoken  in  such  beautiful  language — in  those  early  times 
the  one  idea  all  along  the  frontier  was  to  keep  off  the 
Indian;  and  that  helped  to  make  all  the  Colonies  a  unit. 
A  little  later,  when  the  Old  Country  began  to  interfere  a 
trifle  too  intimately  with  Colonial  matters,  then  the  one 
unifying  thought  was,  what  shall  w7e  do  to  preserve  our 
liberties  ?  People  here  did  not  love  England.  The  Puri- 
tans had  no  reason  to  love  England — the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  of  Plymouth  and  of  Salem.  Going  further 
south,  the  Dutch  had  no  reason  to  love  England.  They 
had  been  historic  enemies.  The  Germans  had  no  reason 
to  love  England.     The  Scotch-Irish  had  every  reason  to 
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hate  England;  and  the  real  Irish — there  weren't  a  great 
many  of  them  here  at  that  time — they  had  already  learned 
that  a  neighbor  is  not  always  a  safe  person  to  trust.  And 
so  it  was  all  along  the  thin  horder  of  Colonial  settlements  , 
there  was  this  one  strong  feeling,  growing  stronger  every 
day ;  suspicion,  distrust,  and,  afterwards,  hatred  of  the 
Mother  Land.  What  was  the  result?  The  Revolution 
broke  out — broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  Virginia 
and  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  soon  the  whole  of  that 
border  was  in  a  flame.  Naturally  enough  the  Colonies 
united;  they  were  a  unit  then.  "E.  Pluribus  Unum"  ap- 
plied. Coming  from  a  dozen  different  lands  they  were 
now  united  for  one  grand  object. 

After  the  Revolution  was  a  success,  what  was  the  uni- 
fying power  then  ?  To  show  to  the  world  that  they  had 
not  been  fighting  for  nothing;  to  show  to  the  world  that 
they  deserved  their  independence ;  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves.  And  so  they 
began  to  develop  a  government,  every  man  trying  to  do 
his  best. 

And  then  along  about  1840  and  '50  and  '60  there  be- 
gan those  trying  times  of  contest  between  localities,  be- 
tween sections.  Others  abroad,  looking  upon  the  com- 
bat .  which  at  last  ceased  to  be  amicable — they  said  "The 
Union  is  to  fall  to  pieces.  E  Uluribus  Unum  will  be- 
come a  motto  of  the  past.  The  South  is  to  depart  from 
the  North."  But  in  reality  we  were  still  a  unit.  We 
had  this  family  discussion  which  became  exceedingly  em- 
phatic— we  know  that.  But  still  there  is  something  that 
is  unifying  even  in  family  discussion,  in  family  problems, 
in  difficulties  wrhich  are  to  be  settled  within  ourselves  and 
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in  which  we  will  have  no  foreign  interference.  The  diffi- 
culty was  settled.  Once  more  we  realized  that  the  motto 
"One  made  out  of  many"  would  continue  to  be  appli- 
cable. 

And  now  that  the  Civil  War  has  become  but  a  memory 
of  the  past,  what  can  we  say  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future?  What  great  central  idea  is  there  now  in  our 
midst?     What  great  unifying  force? 

In  these  decades  since  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
Scandinavians  have  come  to  us  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. We  have  now  in  this  country  a  great  many  Poles, 
a  great  many  Finns,  a  great  many  Bohemians,  we  have 
a  great  many  Italians.  They  were  not  known  before? 
We  have  a  great  many  Armenians  even ;  and  we  still  have 
onr  ten  million  Africans  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Chinese. 
Now,  can  we  keep  the  old  motto?  Must  we  divide  into 
sections?  Must  we  split  up  into  classes?  Or  can  it  be 
that  we  can  find  some  central,  unifying  force  which  will 
bind  all  these  nationalities,  all  these  classes,  into  one? 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  tell  you  what  that  force,  that 
thought,  that  idea,  may  be.  It  will  be  found.  And  in 
the  meantime,  while  we  are  seeking  for  that,  perhaps  this 
idea  of  national  pride,  national  concentrated  pride,  may 
be  a  first  rate  substitute  for  the  more  powerful  thought 
that  is  to  come  later;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of 
us  who  try  to  take  philosophical  glimpses  of  the 
future,  need  not  deplore  this  movement  which  we  now 
call  "expansion"  or  "imperialism,"  or  whatever  you  may 
denominate  it,  just  because  it  is  something  which  will  in- 
terest the  whole  country  in  a  mass.  The  other  problems 
are  largely  local  problems,,  largely  class  problems.     The 
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negro  problem  in  the  South,  we  in  the  North  are  rather 
indifferent  about  it.  The  currency  problem — there  are 
some  who  are  very  much  interested  in  it,  but  the  aver- 
age man  thinks  that  he  can  find  more  interesting  topics 
for  thought.  The  tariff  problem,  after  all,  interests 
chiefly  those  who  are  intimately  engaged  in  importation, 
and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the  average  political  orator,  go- 
ing to  and  fro  in  our  States,  to  convince  the  average  man 
that  he  cares  a  great  deal  what  kind  of  a  tariff  we  have. 
These  problems,  then,  which  are  very  important,  and 
which  we  must  settle,  are  not  universal  problems,  are 
not  universal  thoughts.  And  so  if  we  can  bring  in  some- 
thing that  will  stimulate  our  national  pride ;  if  now  as 
a  nation  we  can  take  our  place  among  other  nations;  if 
we  can  go  to  the  national  council-board  and  take  a  seat 
there — and  a  seat  that  is  not  very  far  from  the  head  of  the 
table — I  believe  all  these  things  will  have  a  unifying  in- 
fluence, and  that  Germans  and  Dutchmen  and  Teutons, 
Scandinavians,  Scotchmen,  men  of  Puritan  descent,  Irish, 
Scotch-Irish,  Africans,  Chinese,  all,  can  be  proud  of  our 
land,  proud  of  what  we  have  done  and  proud  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 

Now,  you  see  at  once  that  America  must  have  a  very 
great  faculty  of  assimilation.  We  have.  We  have  h 
grand  digestive  organ  in  this  country  of  ours.  Why, 
just  think  of  what  we  have  taken  and  digested  without 
any  difficulty  whatever.  We  have  had  Russian  caviar, 
English  beef,  Scotch  oat-meal,  Irish  potatoes,  Chinese 
rice,  Swiss  cheese,  Italian  macaroni ;  we  have  even  been 
able  in  our  national  digestion  to  assimilate  Dutch  cole- 
slaw and  German  saurkraut,  and  we  have  had  no  difrl- 
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culty  in  finishing  off  after  dinner  with  Egyptian  cigar- 
ettes, French  coffee,  and  a  Spanish  cigar.  And  T  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  future  we  will  still  be  able  to  keep  our 
motto — keep  it  upon  our  national  crest,  and  will  be  able 
to  realize  that  the  words  "E  Plunbus  Unura"  did  not 
mean  something  that  we  have  tried  for  and  .have  failed 
in,  but  something  of  which  we  have  made  a  grand  suc- 
cess as  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
(Applause). 


The  Governor :  Our  next  Toast  will  be  :  "Our  Patri- 
otic Societies  and  their  Contributions  to  our  Country," 
which  will  be  responded  to  by  our  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr. 
Mitchell.     (Applause). 


OUR     HEREDITARY     PATRIOTIC     SOCIETIES, 

AND    THEIR    CONTRIBUTION    TO 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell,  D.  D. 

There  are  persons  in  our  communities  who  are  dis- 
posed to  make  light  of  our  hereditary  Patriotic  Associa- 
tions, and  to  regard  them  as  "mutual  admiration  so- 
cieties," for  the  comfortable  contemplation  of  the  glory 
of  our  distant  ancestors,  bequeathed,  as  a  priceless  le- 
gacy, to  their  present  descendants,  to  whom  the  cruel 
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Fates,  or  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
subscribers,  have  denied  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  re- 
nown for  themselves. 

But  the  critics  fail  to  appreciate  the  actual  conditions 
and  the  prevailing  spirit  animating  our  Societies. 

As  a  matter  'of  fact,  some  of  our  ancestors  were  men 
and  women  of  great  force  of  character,  and  devoted  to 
their  country ;  and  they  accomplished  great  results. 

And,  while  we  do  not  seek'  to  emulate  the  Oriental 
worship  of  ancestors,  or  the  canonization  of  our  heroes, 
yet  we  acknowledge  a  natural  inclination,  in  all  men,  to 
remember,  with  gratitude,  those  who,  in  critical  times  and 
positions,  stood  bravely  in  the  front  ranks  and  bore  the 
shock  that  their  posterity  might  inherit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  peace. 

And,  by  keeping  before  us  the  greatness  of  their 
achievements  we  are  reminded  of  our  duty  to  emulate 
their  worthy  example.  And  a  man  whose  ancestors  left 
him  a  reputation  to  sustain  is  thereby  more  likely  to  ex- 
ert himself  to  maintain  their  high  level.  They  have 
marked  out  for  him  a  line  of  conduct  to  fall  below  which 
he  would  feel  to  be  ignoble.  A  great  musician  springs 
from  a  musical  ancestry.  A  great  mathematician  comes 
from  a  mathematical  parent.  And  so  we  may  look  for 
great  patriots  to  spring  from  a  line  of  ancestry  who  have 
not  lived  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  their  country.  And 
it  is  the  great  work  of  our  hereditary  Patriotic  Societies 
to  nurse  and  develop  this  spirit.  Stalwart  patriots  are 
not  reared  in  the  homes  of  mean  and  frivolous  men  and 
women. 

And  speaking  of  the  homes  of  our  people  suggests  the 
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practical  uses  of  our  hereditary  Patriotic  Soeieties  of 
women  whose  good  influences  will  he  felt  in  our  country, 
not  only  in  any  future  war  but  also  in  times  of  peace, 
to  maintain  a  distinctive  American  spirit  against  all  the 
corrupting  influences  which  tend  to  national  decay. 

The  work  of  these  Societies  is  needed  to  overeome  the 
inertia  of  indifference,  which  naturally  increases  as  our 
lives  are  removed  further  from  the  scenes  and  memories 
of  great  events. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  our  Minnesota  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  one  of  our  aged, 
members,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Palmes,  now  deceased,  remark- 
ed :  "My  father,  who  fought  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,,  once  said  to  me,  'Edward,  I  want  you  to  make  a 
note  of  the  date  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  the  4th  day  of  July.  Set  it  down  so  that  you  will 
not  forget  it.  After  a  time  our  people  will  be  taken  up 
with  present  matters  and  they  will  forget  about  the  old 
things.  But  I  want  you  to  remember  the  4th  day  of 
July  and  to  do  something  on  that  day  every  year  to  cel- 
ebrate the  day,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  days'/' 
Little  did  the  old  soldier  know  the  strength  and  tenacity 
of  the  "spirit  of  '/6."  Little  did  he  foresee  the  spirit  of 
the  American  small  boy  and  of  his  elder  brothers.  But 
the  indifference  which  the  old  gentleman  expected,  would 
have  been  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  to  the  de- 
scendants of  a  different  class  of  men. 

And  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  Societies  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  such  indifference,  especially  among 
the  descendants  of  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  are 
coming  to  us  and  taking  their  places  among  us,  without 
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any  American  "spirit  of  '76"  in  their  blood ;  good  men 
and  women,  and  welcome  to  our  land,  but  needing  to  be 
Americanized.  For  we  do  not  desire  permanent  "colonies 
of  foreigners"  in  our  land.  We  demand  that  those  who 
come  here  for  permanent  settlement  shall  be  absorbed  and 
amalgamated  into  our  national  life,  and  shall  learn  to 
bear  love  and  loyalty  to  our  national  institutions.  We 
demand  that  as  soon  as  possible,  such  immigrants  shall 
learn  our  language  and  adopt  our  ways  and  become  as- 
similated with  our  people,  so  that  in  another  generation 
or  two  their  descendants  may  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  not  only  a  manly  virtue  in  itself,  but  it 
is  also  °ne  basis  on  which  many  other  virtues  are  built. 
The  earnest  patriot  cannot  be  entirely  selfish,  and  he 
cannot  be  utterly  given  up  to  sordid  things.  He  carries 
an  open  heart  in  which  the  good  of  the  community  is 
cherished. 

Earnestly  we  hope  that  our  country  may  not  again  be 
led  into  a  bloody  war.  But  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy 
and  of  good  administration  the  best  method  of  averting 
a  war  is  to  let  the  world  see  that  we  are  prepared  for  any 
war  that  may  come ;  and  that  we  encourage  Patriotic  So- 
cieties of  men  and  women  which  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
American  readiness  to  respond  to  the  call  of  our  country 
in  her  hour  of  need;  and  that  the  nation  which  loves 
peace  and  does  not  seek  war  and  which  maintains  but  a 
small  standing  army  can  very  soon  raise  and  equip  a 
very  formidable  army  of  its  own  patriotic  citizens.  The 
citizens  of  a  prosperous  nation  who  are  always  ready 
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to  live  for  their  country  will  seldom  be  called  upon  to 
run  the  risk  of  dying-  for  it. 

In  times  of  material  prosperity  and  ease  we  may  forget 
the  martial  spirit,  and  we  may  cultivate  our  more  selfish 
nature ;  but  a  free  and  manly  people  will  need  no  more 
than  a  slight  stirring  of  their  deeper  nature  to  develop 
their  patriotism.  Great  men  are  needed  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  we  cannot  foresee  when  an  emergency  may 
arise ;  but  in  our  good  land  we  may  always  be  sure  that 
the  emergency  will  bring  forth  the  great  men  needed. 
And  far  more,  it  will  bring  forth  the  great  army  of  men 
when  the  need  is  known ;  an  army  in  which  every  man 
is  an  intelligent  soldier,  and  more  or  less  a  leader,  when 
he  stands  before  a  crisis  which  demands  his  intelligent 
action.  But  in  passing,  it  may  be  suggested  that  in  our 
late  war  we  have  had  a  fair  warning  against  reducing  our 
Army  and  Navy  to  too  small  proportions. 

A  part  of  our  work  is  to  teach  the  children  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  schools  that  patriotism  demands  of 
them  a  character  and  a  mode  of  life  which  are  good,  true 
and  devoted  to  the  community.  Witness  in  many  lands, 
and  even  in  our  own  land,  the  dastardly  habit  of  some 
relic-hunters  desecrating  the  tombs  of  our  military  heroes 
and  disfiguring  their  statues  in  an  insatiate  demand  for 
mementos.  Think  you  that  this  vandalism  is  the  work 
of  the  descendants  of  our  military  heroes?  Think  you 
that  this  ignoble  larceny  is  done  by  the  members  of  our 
hereditary  Patriotic  Societies  or  by  the  members  of  their 
families?  Far  from  it.  Our  members  and  their  children 
are  trained  above  that  low  line.  Against  all  such  crimes 
our  Patriotic  Societies  make  efforts  to  develop  a  national 
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sentiment  and  to  fix  that  sentiment  as  a  living  principle 
in  the  daily  life  of  our  people.  Think  you  that  the  trifling 
and  mercenary  use  of  our  National  Flag  is  the  bad  work 
of  our  members?  Witness  our  continual  efforts  to  secure 
national,  state  and  municipal  legislation  against  such 
abuse.  Think  you  that  the  disgraceful  denial  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  outbreaking  of  cruel  and 
furious  passions,  involved  in  the  brutal  lynching  and  tor- 
turing of  criminals,  without  process  of  law,  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  teachings  and  influence  of  our  Patriotic  So- 
cieties? Far  from  it.  Our  influence  is  always  exerted 
to  encourage  and  develop  fair  and  honorable  methods 
and  respect  for  the  rights  even  of  criminals.  And  in  this 
direction  a  great  work  yet  lies  before  us,  to  cultivate  in 
every  man,  woman  and  child  a  sense  of  justice  which  de- 
mands that  in  our  favored  country  no  person  shall  for- 
feit life,  liberty  or  property  except  through  a  fair  trial 
by  proper  authorities. 

The  competition  of  our  school  children  for  the  medals 
offered  by  some  of  our  Patriotic  Societies  for  the  best 
essays  on  patriotic  subjects  will  lead  our  children  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  particulars  of  our  national 
history,  and  with  the  careers  of  our  heroes.  And  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  will  fire  their  hearts  with  de- 
votion to  their  country  when  their  turn  comes  to  stand 
for  the  right. 

When  the  Roman  Emperor  Vespasian  besieged  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  (in  which  civil  war  and  patriotism  had 
killed  more  men  than  the  weapons  of  the  Romans)  the 
Rabbi  Johannes  ben  Saki  knelt  before  the  victorious  Em- 
peror praying  for  his  people.    "What  shall  T  grant  you?" 
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asked  the  proud  victor.  "Grant  me  the  school  of  Jubne 
and  its  schoolmasters/'  replied  the  Rabbi.  "Your  request 
is  granted,"  said  the  Emperor,  for  it  seemed  a  mere  trifle 
to  ask.  The  Hebrew  nation  seemed  almost  destroyed. 
But  what  was  the  result?  Fifty-five  years  afterwards 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  so  zealously 
fostered  by  this  great  school  that  2,500  of  its  pupils,  not 
only  instructed  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
but  also  secretly  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms  of  that 
day,  restored  the  national  independence.  Who,  then, 
saved  Jerusalem  ?  A  Patriotic  Society.  And  by  what 
means?  The  cultivation  of  the  national  spirit.  And 
however  far  from  us  such  a  danger  may  seem  to  be,  there 
is  no  country  which  can  afford  to  permit  the  lapse  of  its 
national  spirit. 

Every  Patriotic  Society  is  a  protection  to  the  liberties  of 
its  people.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  see  in 
our  Patriotic  Associations  nothing  serious  and  useful  are 
using  their  influence  to  retard  our  good  work. 

If  you  would  contemplate  an  example  of  a  country 
without  a  distinctive  national  spirit,  witness  poor,  old 
China,  with  a  population  almost  large  enough  to  sweep 
the  people  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  yet  conquered  by 
little  Japan  in  a  very  short  war.  And  why?  Because 
China  had  no  national  enthusiasm. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  to  any  man  a  fair  amount  of 
harmless  pride  in  the  patriotism  of  his  ancestors,  pro- 
vided that  he  will  maintain  in  himself  the  same  high 
standard  of  character  and  devotion ;  provided  that  in 
both  war  and  peace  he  will  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  to 
fight  all  corrupting  and  enslaving  influences. 
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And  in  our  late  war  with  Spain  and  its  offshoots,  what 
was  the  record  of  the  members  of  our  hereditary  Patri- 
otic Societies?  Did  they  all  stay  at  home  for  mutual  ad- 
miration ? 

In  the  very  few  days'  notice  I  have  had,  I  have  marie 
a  list  of  such  members  in  onr  Army  and  Navy  as  fully  as 
I  could  learn  of  them.     But  I  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure in  time  the  records  of  some  of  the  largest  of  our 
Societies,  and  so  my  list  is  very  incomplete.     But  after 
collating  the  lists,  to  avoid  duplicating,  I  find  that  mem- 
bers of  our  hereditary  Patriotic  Societies  have  taken  part 
in  the  late   war  as   follows:     Generals  32,  Colonels  3T, 
Lieutenant-Colonels  25,  Majors  41.  Captains  67,  Lieuten- 
ants 83,  Ensigns  2,  Surgeons  26,  Chaplains  3,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  40;  making  a  total  of  349 
for  the  Army;  and  in  the  Navy  a  total  of  82,  as  follows: 
Admiral  1  (George  Dewey),  Vice  Admiral  1,  (Rear  Ad- 
miral    2,     Captains     5,      Commanders     9,     Lieutenant 
Commanders  10,  Lieutenants  19,  Ensigns  9,  Naval  Con- 
structors,   Paymasters,    Engineers,    Inspectors,    etc.,    9 ; 
Surgeons    9,    Chaplain    1,    Seamen,    etc.,    7 — making    a 
grand  total  of  Army  and  Navy  of  431.    And  this,  remem- 
ber, is  a  partial  list  only.     And  to  these  may  be  added 
clerks  and  others  in  the  civil  service  connected  with  the 
Army  and  Navy,  of  whom  I  have  no  list.    And  this  is  the 
showing  in  a  small  and  short  war  undertaken  in  aid  of 
a  weak  neighbor.    And  we  may  well  suppose  that  it  is  but 
a  fraction  of  what  the  result  would  have  been  in  case  of 
a  great  war  in  defense  of  our  country.    In  this  list  of  431 
we  find  25  belonging  to  our  Minnesota  Society,  some  of 
whom  we  have  the  honor  to  have  with  us  this  evening. 
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And  in  counting  this  record,  remember  that  many  of 
the  members  of  these  Patriotic  Societies  arc  now  old 
men,  physically  unfitted  for  service  in  war ;  and  remem- 
ber, too,  that  many  of  those  old  men  bore  their  honor- 
able part  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  generation  ago. 
And  yet  quite  a  number  of  these  veterans,  especially  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  late  war  also. 

Many  others  in  civil  life  who  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Spanish  war  are  members  of  our  Patriotic 
Societies;  and,  it  may  be  added,  many  of  these  also  bore 
their  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  including  President 
McKinley  and  our  own  Senator  Davis.  Add  to  these 
services  the  fact  that  our  Patriotic  Societies  sent  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  to  the  hospitals  for  our  troops 
and  also  furnished  bands  of  music,  etc.,  for  various  regi* 
ments,  besides  all  the  good  work  done  by  the  Patriotic 
Societies  of  women. 

Now  in  going  over  the  lists  of  our  members  in  the 
late  war,  it  may  be  suggested  that  if  these  men  were  part 
of  a  "mutual  admiration  society,"  they  had  in  their  own 
service  something  substantial  to  admire.  In  fact  in  our 
hereditary  Patriotic  Societies  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  largely  represented,  and 
have  taken  a  prominent  part.  And  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  not  only  as  to  courage  and  cap- 
acity, but  also  as  to  honorable  character  the  United  States 
Array  and  Navy  stand  far  above  the  average  man  of  our 
nation.  They  have  not  only  carried  our  Flag  with  courage 
and  success,  wherever  they  have  been  sent,  but  also  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war  they  have  handled  many 
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millions  of  dollars  of  public  money,  and  almost  always 
with  prudence  and  honor.  The  great  crowd  of  swindlers, 
defaulters,  embezzlers,  forgers,  and  other  traitors  to 
their  country  have  very  few  representatives  in  our  Army 
and  Navy.  And  why  ?  Because  in  both  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice their  American  patriotism  maintains  an  esprit  de  corps 
on  a  high  plane  of  personal  honor. 

And  these  are  the  men  who  are  working  hand  in  hand 
with  civilians  to  cherish  the  ''spirit  of  '76"  in  the  masses 
of  our  people. 

And  the  ladies'  Patriotic  Societies  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  merely  frivolous  women,  but  of  those  who,  if  the  nec- 
essity comes,  will  take  their  places  beside  their  fathers, 
husbands  and  sons,  jlike  the  Revolutionary  matrons,  in 
defense  of  their  country.  A  race  of  brave  men  is  not 
reared  by  cowardly  women. 

And  if  we  would  maintain  our  national  spirit  among 
our  men  and  boys,  we  must  also  see  that  our  mothers, 
our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  our  other  sweethearts, 
shall  maintain  a  devoted  loyalty  to  their  country.  And 
to  cherish  this  spirit  our  hereditary  Patriotic  Societies 
find  reason  for  their  existence.     (Great  applause). 

The  Governor:  Let  us  all  rise  and  close  this  meeting 
by  singing  "America."  I  suggest  that  the  two  Banners 
of  our  Society  be  brought  to  the  center  of  the  room  and 
that  the  members  range  themselves  about  the  Colors  while 
we  sing.  I  will  ask  Lieutenant  Wade,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  past  in  carrying  the  Flag,  to 
bring  forward  the  United  States  Banner,  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Trowbridge  to  bring  the  Colonial  Flag. 

The  Flags  were  then  brought  to  the  center  of  the  room, 
the  members  gathered  about,  and  the  meeting  was  clos- 
ed by  singing  "America." 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Court  held  at  Minneapolis  Club,  Minneapolis, 

March  12,  1900. 

The  second  General  Court  for  the  year  was  held  at  the 
Minneapolis  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  12th  to  commemorate  the  ''Boston  Massa- 
cre." The  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  evening  of 
March  5th,  but  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  one  of  our 
members,  Rt.  Rev.  Mahlon  Norris  Gilbert,  made  neces- 
sary, its  postponement.  Later  in  this  report  appropriate 
reference  will  be  made  to  Bishop  Gilbert  and  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Society  on  account  of  his  death,  and 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  will  be  printed  in 
full. 

This  was  the  first  General  Court  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in 
the  history  of  the  Society.  During  the  half  hour  before 
dinner,  the  Minneapolis  members  held  a  brief  reception, 
and  at  Eight  o'clock  the  gentlemen  present  and  their 
guests  found  their  way  into  the  dining  hall.  Nearly  sixty 
were  seated  at  the  table,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  the  practice  thus  inaugurated  was  a  good  one  and 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  at  least  some  of  our  future 
meetings  with  our  Minneapolis  brethren.  The  menu  was 
as  follows : 
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"MENU 

Celery  Olives 

Cream  of  Chicken,  a  la  Reine 

Sherry 
Diamond  Back  Terrapin,  a  la  Baltimore 

Filet  Mignon,  a  la  Bernaise 
Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cardinal  Punch 

Champagne 
Roast  Quail,  Currant  Jelly 
Julienne  Potatoes 

Ice  Cream  Croquettes,  Tartar  Sauce 

Assorted  Cake 

Camembert  Roquefort 

Toasted  Crackers 

Cafe  Noir  Cigars 

After  dinner,  Governor  Charles  P.  Noyes  addressed 
the  Society  as  follows : 

To  our  guests  I  extend  in  behalf  of  the  Society  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  compliment  our  Minneapolis  mem- 
bers on  the  very  good  dinner  we  have  just  enjoyed. 

While  we  are  grateful  to  the  committee  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  happy  combination  of  good  things, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  owe  our  good  digestion, 
which  is  really  the  most  important  part,  to  our  inherit- 
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ance  from  our  Colonial  ancestors,  who  did  not  dine  on 
terrapin  and  quail  to  any  extent  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  They  were  not  as  particular  as  we  what  they  ate, 
but  they  were  very  particular  about  what  they  drank. 
(Laughter).  In  fact  this  trouble  in  Boston  which  we 
are  to  hear  about  tonight,  with  its  series  of  important 
consequences,  would  probably  not  have  occurred  but, 
as  the  old  ballad  puts  it,  for  the — 

"Mandates  which  were  borne  across  the  sea 

To  deprive  them  of  fish  and  make  them  drink  tea." 

Think  of  this  delicate,  amiable  and  harmless  beverage 
coming  to  be  regarded  with  detestation,  as  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  political  outrage  and  shame,  and  called  in 
the  writings  of  that  time,  "the  detestable  plant,"  "the 
pestilential  herb."  You  will  notice  no  tea  has  been  served 
here  tonight. 

We  commemorate  tonight  the  so-called  "Boston  Mas- 
sacre." If  Boston  calls  it  a  massacre  it  must  have  been 
a  massacre,  though  only  half  a  dozen  men  were  killed. 

In  England,  some  years  ago,  an  Englishman  said  to 
me,  "Nearly  all  the  Americans  speak  through  the  nose — 
as  you  do,  but  I  understand  there  is  one  place  where  they 
speak  correctly"     I  said,  "Yes — Boston." 

Our  Historian,  who  is  our  recognized  authority  on 
Colonial  history,  will  now  tell  us  the  story  of  the  "Boston 
Massacre." 
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THE  BOSTON   MASSACRE. 

Jacob  Stone. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  tonight,  there  oc- 
curred in  the  streets  of  Boston  an  incident,  in  itself  a 
matter  of  not-  very  grave  moment,  but  viewed  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  revolt  of 
the  American  Colonies  against  the  mother  country,  an 
important   and   momentous   event. 

Before  giving  you  an  account  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
let  me  ask  your  patience  if  I  attempt  to  give  it  the  set- 
ting which  its  importance  deserves. 

In  1763 — seven  years  previous — the  Peace  of  Paris 
was  signed.  The  war  which  preceded  it  was  a  serious 
and  trying  one  for  the  struggling  Colonists.  The  French, 
and  the  savages  which  peopled  the  surrounding  country, 
had  made  the  life  of  the  early  settlers  one  of  constant 
vigilance  and  fear.  They  had  rendered  brave  assistance 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  its  expeditions  against  the 
French.  Some  thirty  thousand  of  New  England's  brav- 
est sons  had  lost  their  lives  and  three  million  pounds  in 
money  had  been  spent  by  them.  The  English  Parliament 
subsequently  reimbursed  them  to  the  extent  of  one 
million  pounds,  but  it  had  determined  that  a  system  of 
taxation  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Colonies  in  order  to 
relieve  England  of  the  burden  of  debt  so  largely  in- 
creased by  the  war.  The  so-called  Navigation  Act  impos- 
ed a  heavy  tax  upon  merchandise  imported  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  Islands  in  the  Atlantic — so  heavy  as 
to  be  practically  prohibitive.  It  was  soon  found  that 
this  was  an  impracticable  measure  and  the  frequent  cases 


of  illicit  trading  and  smuggling  were  overlooked  by  the 
government. 

In  1764,  however,  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed  which  was 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Navigation  Act.  It  was 
very  much  less  burdensome,  and  preparations  were  made 
by  the  English  government  to  enforce  its  provisions  with 
more  strictness.  For  this  purpose  men-of-war  were  dis- 
patched to  the  American  coast  with  orders  to  detain  and 
libel  all  vessels  violating  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
These  methods  involved  the  right  of  search,  the  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  conviction  of  supposed  offenders  and 
many  other  acts  repugnant  to  a  free  people.  At  the  same 
time  the  proposed  Stamp  Act  was  talked  of  with  strong 
probability  of  its  passage.  The  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  which  these  methods  of  enforcing  the  laws  in- 
volved caused  great  trouble  and  threatened  seriously  the 
fisheries  and  commerce  of  the  struggling  Colonists.  It 
seemed  to  them  an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  English- 
men, and  in  April  of  that  year  the  citizens  of  Boston  in 
town  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare 
instructions  to  the  General  Court  about  to  assemble,  in- 
structing on  general  points  bearing  upon  their  duties, 
but  bearing  largely  upon  the  great  question  of  the  right 
of  taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  parliamentary  action.  The 
keen  thinkers  of  those  early  days  began  to  see  clearly 
that  a  great  principle  was  involved  which  must  be  met 
and  settled.  Each  of  the  Colonies  had  its  agent  then  in 
London  and  by  them  they  were  fully  informed  of  par- 
liamentary doings.  In  the  instructions  referred  to,  they 
prudently  said,  "what  still  heightens  our  apprehensions 
is  that  these  unexpected  proceedings  may  be  preparatory 
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to  new  taxations  upon  us.  For  if  our  trade  may  be 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands  ?  Why  not  the  produce  of  our 
lands  and  everything  we  possess  or  make  use  of  ?"  Here 
were  the  first,  mutterings  of  that  storm  which  in  subse- 
quent years  was  to  break  over  the  Colonies.  The  first 
flashes  of  lightning  from  the  thunder  clouds  of  the  Rev- 
olution which  were  lying  low  in  the  horizon.  The  contest 
was  not  confined  to  America.  In  the  Mother  Country  was 
a  strong  party  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  Colonies  without  their  consent.  Independence 
was  not  then  thought  of,  but  the  inherent  right  of  an 
Englishman  to  representation  when  taxation  was  involved 
was  fought  for  in  the  English  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
the  American  Colonies.  The  Colonists  considered  their 
Charter  rights  as  seriously  endangered  and  were  jealous 
of  any  invasion  of  these  rights. 

Otis,  one  of  the  first  of  the  fiery  patriots  of  that  day, 
while  professing  fixed  loyalty  to  King  George,  insists 
"that  no  part  of  his  Majesty's  realms  can  be  taxed  with- 
out their  consent;  that  every  part  has  a  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  superior  or  some  subordinate  legislation; 
that  the  refusal  of  this  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  practice  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution ;  that  the 
Colonies  are  subordinate  dominions  and  are  now  in  such 
a  state  as  to  make  it  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that 
they  should  be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament." 
This  plan  of  representation  was  seriously  considered  at 
that  time  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  but  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  impracticable  and  unwise. 

On  June  14,  1764,  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  was 
created  by  the  General  Court  and  similar  organizations 
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were  called  into  being  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  which 
a  concert  of  action  was  made  possible  and  an  exchange  of 
views  regarding  the  threatening  situation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  position  taken  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  at  about  that  time  it  was  prorogued  by 
Governor  Bernard.  In  the  meantime  several  able  pam- 
phlets had  been  published,  maintaining  the  position  of  the 
Colonists  and  sent  to  their  agents  in  London.  Remon- 
strances were  also  sent  in  from  several  of  the  Colonies. 

In  the  fall  the  General  Court  again  assembled  and 
adopted  a  petition  to  parliament  to  repeal  the  Sugar  Act. 
Governor  Bernard's  council  did  not  like  the  tone  of  the 
paper  and  refused  to  concur.  A  compromise  resulted  in 
an  agreement  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  peti- 
tion to  be  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson 
which  met  with  their  approval  except  as  to  one  word — 
so  tenacious  were  these  men  of  their  rights  as  English- 
men. Hutchinson  argued  against  the  tax  on  the  ground 
of  ''privilege"  of  the  Colony.  The  House  substituted 
the  word  "rights.'1  The  Council  refused  to  accept  the 
substitution,  and  the  word  "liberties"  was  finally  set- 
tled upon.  The  two  Houses  then  sent  a  joint  address 
to  the  Governor  in  which  they  took  the  ground  that  the 
late  act  of  Parliament  encroached  upon  their  "civil 
rights,"  and  deprived  them  of  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  at  home. 

But  all  remonstrances  seemed  in  vain,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1765,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  so- 
called  Stamp  Act  which  was  concurred  in  by  the. House 
of  Lords  March  8th  and  received  the  Royal  approval 
March  22nd  of  the  same  year,  the  news  of  which  reach- 
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eel  the  Colonists  in  the  succeeding  May — the  act  to  take 
effect  in  November.  It  created  general  consternation  in 
America.  It  was  objected  to  not  so  much  on  the  ground 
of  taxation  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  was  created. 
If  the  King  wanted  money  from  the  Colonies,  let  him 
ask  them  and  their  own  legislatures  would  raise  it,  but 
this  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes  was  a  violation  of  their 
Charter  rights  as  well  as  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 

In  a  general  way,  by  this  act,  all  conveyances,  notes, 
bonds,  leases,  contracts  of  sale  and  many  other  instru- 
ments would  have  no  legal  value  and  could  not  be  en- 
forced by  courts  of  justice  unless  they  were  written  on 
stamped  paper  bought  of  the  officers  of  tne  crown.  In 
short,  the  American  citizen  "must  pay  money  daily  into 
the  British  treasury  at  its  stamp  office,  or  in  respect  to 
much  of  the  protection  which  society  afforded  he  was  an 
outlaw." 

The  attempted  carrying  out  of  this  Act  was  the  cause 
of  outbreaks  in  all  parts  of  the  Colonies.  An  instinctive 
resentment  on  the  part  of  this  sturdy  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  seemed  to  arise  everywhere.  In  Massachus- 
etts, Andrew  Oliver  who  had  been  appointed  distributor 
of  stamps,  was  obliged  by  popular  demonstration — 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  riots — to  resign  his  of- 
fice. He  was  hung  in  effigy  on  the  Liberty  Tree  which 
then  stood  on  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Essex  streets 
and  the  image  taken  down  and  borne  at  the  head  of  a 
long  procession  to  the  Town  House  beneath  where  the 
Council  were  in  session.  A  building  recently  erected  by 
Oliver  for  the  custody  of  the  stamps  was  demolished  and 
much  damage  done  to  his  residence.  Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor  Hutchinson's  handsome  mansion  was  sacked  and 
destroyed.  George  Mcserve  oL*  New  Hampshire,  an- 
other appointee,,  was  compelled  to  take  the  same  course 
as  Oliver.  In  Rhode  Island  the  house  of  the  stamp  dis- 
tributor was  mobbed.  Ingersoll  in  the  same  position  in 
Connecticut  was  obliged  to  resigned  his  office.  In  short, 
the  general  disapproval  of  the  Colonists,  evidenced  often 
in  a  way  which  shocked  the  better  element  among  them, 
made  the  law  practically  inoperative.  The  people  were 
firm  in  their  determination  that  their  rights  as  English- 
men should  not  be  invaded.  In  the  fall  a  convention  was 
held  in  New  York  of  delegates  of  most  of  the  Colonies, 
and  as  a  result  was  issued  from  that  body  four  papers : 
"A  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  Col- 
onists in  America,"  an  "Address  to  the  King,"  a  ''Memor- 
ial to  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  a  "Petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,"  but  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  them  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  and  the  opening  of 
the  year  1766  seemed  a  gloomy  one  for  the  Colonies. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  Ministry  had  come  into  power 
in  England  and  in  March  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed. At  the  same  time  a  Declaratory  Act  was  passed 
insisting  that  Parliament  had  authority  over  the  Colonies 
•in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  revenue  regulations  were 
considerably  relaxed.  This,  with  the  repeal  of  the  Stan]]) 
Act,  was  met  with  universal  demonstration  of  delight  by 
the  Colonists  in  spite  of  the  threatening  statements  in 
the  Declaratory  Act. 

But  in  1767  an  act  imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass, 
painters'  colors  and  teas  imported  into  the  Colonies  was 
passed  by  Parliament  and  the  excitement  and  antipathies 
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of  the  Americans  were  again  aroused.  During-  this  year 
British  troops  were  first  quartered  in  Boston  greatly  to 
the  disturbance  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  Parliament  the  Colonial  Assembly  was  obliged 
to  furnish  them  with  quarters  and  fuel  and  candles.  An 
artillery  company  was  sent  for  by  Governor  Bernard 
from  New  York  and  quartered  at  the  Castle  in  Boston 
harbor  and  there  provided  for  by  the  Governor's  order. 
Ships  of  war  were  also  arriving,  led  by  the  fifty-gun  ship 
"Romney."  In  September  nine  hundred  troops  arrived 
from  Halifax  and  encamped  on  Boston  Common,  and  on 
October  2nd  took  possession  of  the  lower  floor  of  the 
Town  House,  flanked  by  two  cannon  pointing  down  King 
(now  State)  street.  The  next  month  two  regiments  ar- 
rived from  Ireland — the  Fourteenth  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth,  encamping  on  the  Common  and  quartering  in  the 
7"owrn  House  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  the  spring  of  1769  the  General  Court  met  and  sent 
a  communication  to  the  Governor  stating,  "that  an  arm- 
ament by  sea  and  land  investing  this  metropolis,  and  a 
military  guard  with  cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of  the 
State  House  where  the  Assembly  is  held,  are  inconsistent 
with  that  dignity  and  freedom  with  which  they  have  a 
right  to  deliberate,  consnlt  and  determine,"  and  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  their  expectation  that  he  would  give 
effectual  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  above-mentioned 
forces  by  sea  and  land  out  of  this  port  and  the  gates  of 
this  city,  during  the  session  of  the  said  Assembly." 

The  Governor  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the 
king's  ships  or  troops  and  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge. 
He  made  a  second  demand  for  supplies  to  the  troops,  to 
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which  the  House  replied :  "As  we  cannot  consistently 
with  our  own  honor  or  interest,  much  less  to  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  so  we  shall  never  make 
provision  of  funds  for  the  purposes  of  your  several  mes- 
sages." 

Governor  Bernard  immediately  prorogued  the  Assem- 
bly and  no  further  meetings  were  held  while  he  was  in 
the  country.  On  August  ist  he  sailed  for  England, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Colonists,  leaving  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hutchinson  in  charge. 

By  the  prorogation  of  the  General  Court  by  Governor 
Bernard  it  would  have  met  again  June  10th,  1770,  but 
Governor  Hutchinson  again  adjourned  it  for  two  months. 
In  the  meantime  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
caused  largely  by  the  presence  of  British  troops  and  ves- 
sels of  war  in  the  harbor,  led  to  many  disturbances  which 
culminated  in  the  outbreak  which  we  commemorate  to- 
night. 

For  over  a  year  the  British  troops  had  been  quartered 
in  Boston.  It  was  a  bitter  experience  for  these  freedom - 
loving  men  to  endure — their  streets  occupied  by  an  arm- 
ed force  sent  to  restrain  their  liberties — their  quiet  ways 
disturbed  by  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  marching  forces 
about  the  city,  their  very  halls  of  legislation  surrounded 
and  threatened.  Inflamed  by  these  experiences  with  the 
Mother  Country  it  required  but  a  spark  to  start  the  con- 
flagration. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  streets  of  Boston  will  re- 
member the  relative  position  of  Brattle  street,  Cornhill, 
Dock  Square  and  State  street.  As  Cornhill  curves  down 
from  Tremont  street  and  meets  Washington  street  and 
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Dock  Square,  a  covered  alley  connects  it  with  Brattle 
street,  it  was  here  that  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  occurred.  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  was  quar- 
tered in  barracks  on  Brattle  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
alley  running  into  Cornhill.  The  Twenty-ninth  Regi- 
ment was  stationed  just  south  of  State  street,  and  near 
the  Town  House  was  the  main  guard. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,  on  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  when  four 
young  men  walked  down  Cornhill  together  and  separ- 
ated just  before  reaching  the  alley  to  Brattle  street.  Two 
of  them  turned  into  the  alley  where  they  found  a  sen- 
tinel posted.  As  they  approached  him  he  was  amusing 
himself  by  striking  fire  on  the  wall  with  a  large  sword. 
An  Irishman  was  with  him  who  had  a  large  cudgel.  The 
two  young  men  attempted  to  pass  the  sentinel  without 
answering  his  challenge  and  a  scuffle  followed  in  which 
no  serious  harm  was  done.  The  Irishman  ran  to  the 
barracks  to  alarm  the  soldiers,  the  noise  of  the  disturb- 
ance beginning  to  attract  a  crowd.  Two  soldiers  came 
back  with  him,  armed  with  nothing  deadlier  than  a  pair 
of  tongs  and  a  shovel.  One  of  the  soldiers  was  knocked 
down  when  they  retreated  to  their  barracks  followed  by 
the  crowd,  which  was  soon  dispersed  by  about  a  dozen 
armed  soldiers  who  came  out  of  the  barracks  for  this 
purpose.  About  this  time  a  sailor  (Samuel  Atwood  by 
name)  from  one  of  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf  came 
up  from  Dock  Square  and  met  the  soldiers  hurrying 
down  the  alley.  He  asked  them  if  they  intended  to  mur- 
der the  people.  ''Yes,  by  God,  root  and  branch,"  they 
were  reported  to  have  replied ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
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him  a  blow  with  a  club.  Before  he  could  get  away  an- 
other struck  him  and  another  cut  him  on  the  shoulder  to 
the  bone.  In  the  square  the  soldiers  asked,  "Where  are 
the  Yankee  boogers?"  "Where  are  the  cowards?"  The 
noise  attracted  many  people  thither  who  crowded  upon 
the  soldiers  and  some  blows  were  given  and  received. 
The  officers  succeeded  in  getting  their  men  back 
to  their  barracks  on  Brattle  street,  where 
they  were  followed  by  the  mob.  Some  one  said,  "Now 
for  the  main  guard."  The  crowd  which  by  this  time  had 
increased  largely,  started  for  King  street.  The  main 
guard  was  quartered  on  King  street  opposite  the  south 
door  of  the  State  House.  A  sentinel  was  standing  at 
the  Custom  House  door.  Some  twenty  young  men 
pushed  upon  him,  the  mob  crying  "Kill  him.  Knock  him 
down,"  and  similar  expressions.  Showers  of  missiles — 
snow  balls,  pieces  of  ice,  blocks  of  wood  fell  about  him. 
Slowly  retreating  to  the  door  of  the  Custom  House  he 
knocked  for  admission,  but  failing  to  enter  lie  tailed 
upon  the  main  guard  which  was  stationed  near  by  and 
a  sergeant  and  a  file  of  six  men  were  sent  to  his  relief. 
At  the  same  time  word  was,  sent  to  Captain  Preston  who 
was  in  command,  but  was  absent.  He  came  at  once  and 
sent  six  additional  soldiers  and  afterwards  went  him- 
self, overtaking  his  men  whose  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  crowds  which  by  this  time  had  become  larger.  And 
now  a  large  number  of  excited  men  headed  by  a  tall, 
powerful  mulatto — Crispus  Attucks  by  name — came 
rushing  down  from  Cornhill.  Now  the  bells  were  set 
ringing  and  someone  told  Captain  Preston  that  it  was 
a  plan  of  the  people  to  give  notice  of  an  intended  mas- 


sacre  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  a  tar  barrel  was  to  be 
fired  on  Beacon  Hill  to  bring-  the  people  in.  This  nat- 
urally alarmed  the  officers  and  men.  Meanwhile  the  sol- 
diers were  so  pressed  upon  and  insulted  that  the  only 
■way  they  could  hold  their  ground  was  by  presenting 
charge  bayonets'.  Their  guns  were  not  even  loaded,  when 
they  left  their  barracks,  and  Captain  Preston  testified 
that  he  had  never  given  any  orders  to  have  them  charged. 
With  such  a  threatening  crowd  about  them,  they  doubt- 
less felt  impelled  in  self-defense  to  load  their  guns  with- 
out orders  from  their  superior.  Even  with  charged 
bayonets  they  were  unable  to  keep  the  crowd  away.  Their 
guns  were  knocked  this  way  and  that  with  clubs  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Captain  Preston  stood  for  a  time 
between  his  men  and  the  people  endeavoring  to  quiet 
the  tumult.  "Curse  on  your  bloody  backs,  you  lobster 
scoundrels,  fire  if  you  dare.  Fire  and  be  damned,"  and 
other  cries  came  from  the  crowd.  One  of  the  soldiers 
received  a  severe  blow  from  a  club.  He  stepped  a  little 
on  one  side  and  loaded  his  piece  and  fired.  Captain  Pres- 
ton remonstrated  with  him  for  firing,  and  while  doing  so 
was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  club.  The  noise  and  con- 
fusion now  became  great,  the  crowd  calling  out  "Fire, 
fire  if  you  dare.  Damn  you,  why  don't  you  fire?"  No 
one  could  tell  in  the  confusion  whether  Captain  Preston 
gave  orders  to  fire  or  not,  but  some  seven  or  eight  of  the 
men  discharged  their  pieces. 

The  mob  began  to  leave  the  ground,  the  affray  in  King 
street  lasting  about  a  half  hour,  leaving  three  killed,  two 
mortally  wounded  and  others  slightly.  Upon  the  return  of 
some  of  the  people  to  take  away  their  dead  the  soldiers 
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thought  it  another  attack  and  levelled  their  muskets,  but 
Captain  Preston  struck  them  up  with  his  hands.  Some 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  streets  and  by  I  o'clock  A. 
M.  all  was  quiet — the  soldiers  in  their  barracks  and  a 
band  of  one  hundred  citizens  patrolling  the  streets. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  made  a  wise  address 
to  the  mob  from  the  balcony  of  the  State  House,  express- 
ing regret  at  the  occurrance  and  promising  that  justice 
should  be  done.  During  the  night  an  investigation  was 
carried  on,  and  the  next  morning  the  citizens  began  to 
assemble  in  Fanueil  Hall  swelled  by  crowTds  that  came  in 
from  the  country.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appoint- 
ted  to  wait  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  demand  the 
instant  removal  of  the  troops.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
a  regular  Town  Meeting  met  at  Fanueil  Hall,  but  the 
crowd  was  too  great  and  they  adjourned  to  the  Old 
South  church,  marching  with  Samuel  Adams  at  its  head, 
saying  as  he  passed  along,  "Both  regiments  or  none — 
both  regiments  or  none."  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  the 
crowd  and  a  new  committee  headed  by  Samuel  Adams 
was  appointed  which  waited  upon  the  Governor  and 
Council.  Hear  the  brave  words  he  says.  "It  is  well  known 
that  acting  as  Governor  of  the  province,  you  are  by  its 
Charter  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
within  it ;  and  as  such,  the  troops  now  in  the  capital  are 
subject  to  your  orders.  If  you  or  Colonel  Dalrymple 
under  vou  have  the  power  to  remove  one  regiment,  you 
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have  the  power  to  remove  both;  and  nothing  short  of 
their  total  removal  will  satisfy  the  people  or  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  province.  A  multitude  highly  incensed  now 
wait  the  result  of  this  application.  The  voice  of  two 
thousand  freemen  demands  that  both  regiments  be  forth- 
with removed.  Their  voice  must  be  respected,  their 
demands  obeyed.  Fail  not  then  at  your  peril  to  comply 
with  this  requisition.  On  you  alone  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  decision;  and  if  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people  are  disappointed,  you  must  be  answerable  to  God 
and  your  country  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
ensue.  The  committee  have  discharged  their  duty,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  discharge  yours.  They  wait  your  final 
determination." 

Finally  the  object  was  accomplished  and  at  dusk  the 
committee  carried  back  to  the  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
the  result  which  was  received  with  great  satisfaction. 

Thus  ended  the  episode  of  which  tonight  is  the  anni- 
versary. An  impartial  review  of  the  event  cannot  loose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  actors  were  a  lawless,  ir- 
responsible body  of  men  and  boys,  but  when  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Boston  Massacre  are  considered  it  as- 
sumes a  grave  aspect.  Like  the  delirium  of  the  fevered 
patient  it  indicated  a  deep-seated  disease,  and  the  vulgar 
details  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  common  street  brawl 
or  riot  are  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings  and 
the  issues  involved  in  the  struggles  so  soon  to  follow. 
(Applause). 
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The  Governor :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  Dr.  Rhodes  on  "Home  Life  in  the  Colo- 
nies."    Dr.  Rhodes.     (Applause). 

HOME  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
Rev.  Dudley  Ward  Rhodes,  D.  D. 

Governor  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars :  I  feel  it  somewhat  of  a  misfortune  that  I  should 
follow  immediately  after  an  ornate  and  well-digested  pa- 
per from  our  able  historian.  He  gathers  his  facts  so 
carefully  and  presents  them  to  us  in  such  good  shape. 
As  I  said  to  my  distinguished  friend  (Mr.  White)  upon 
my  left,  it  is  an  exceedingly  bad  time  for  me  to  have  to 
make  a  speech.  It  is  the  Lenten  season  when  I  have 
many  other  duties  occupying  my  mind ;  and  he  reminded 
me  that  the  Boston  Massacre  took  place  when  men  were 
not  think  very  much  about  Lent,  and  this  was  the  an- 
niversary of  it.  I  thought  that  was  a  sort  of  Presbyterian 
fling  at  Lent.  (Laughter).  And  it  comes  immediately 
after  Sunday,  when  I  have  had  some  duties.  Then  again 
the  management  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
me  this  evening  for  they  have  put  me  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (Judge  Collins)  upon  one  side,  and 
around  me,  to  frown  upon  my  personal  vices,  a  smokeless- 
powder  set  of  people  who  have  made  me  feel  more  than 
ever  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  an  Episcopalian  with  their 
own  sweet,  little  vices  all  to  themselves.     (Laughter). 

But  as  I  stand  up  to  speak  upon  a  topic  upon  which  I 
feel  ill  qualified  to  speak  I  feel  confidence  in  looking  out 


upon  the  faces  of  my  Colonial  brethren,  as  Marl;  Twain 
did  when  he  confronted  some  audience.  After  his  apol- 
ogies, he  said:  "But,  my  friends,  as  1  look  into  your 
faces  1  feel  that  you  are  incapable  of  harsh  judgment, 
•that  you  are  incapable  of  fault  finding,  that  you  are  in- 
capable of — anything."  (Laughter.)  And  so  with  a 
gathered  assurance  I  try  to  take  you  away  from  the  sound 
of  wars  and  massacres,  which  remind  me  very  much  of 
what'  Kentucky  is  undergoing  at  the  present  time  and  of 
some  of  the  hold-ups  in  St.  Paul  (laughter),  into  the 
quiet  and  secluded  spots  of  the  old  Colonial  life,  into  that 
life  out  of  which  we  have  come  with  all  our  rich  tradi- 
tions and  all  our  hopes,  into  those  quiet  scenes  of  that 
average  every-day  life  in  the  different  Colonies  out  of 
which  has  come  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican people. 

When  Tennyson  undertook  to  sing  the  song  of  the 
coming  of  the  Princess  Alexandria  of  Denmark  to  Eng- 
land, he  said  to  her — 

"Normans  and  Saxons  and  Danes  are  we, 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  to  thee." 
The  thought  that  underlies  this  is  the  thought  that  un- 
derlies what  I  have  to  say  to  you  tonight.  In  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  we  are  the  heirs  not  only  of  the  ages,  but 
we  bear  in  our  bodies,  in  our  minds,  in  our  souls,  the 
wealth  of  the  traditions  that  have  been  gathered  up  in 
many  nations  and  deposited  upon  our  western  shores. 
The  Dutch,  the  Puritans,  the  Cavaliers,  the  richest  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  have 
given  to  us  in  our  American  Commonwealth  that  com- 
posite,   that    general    characteristic    that   makes    up    the 
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American  citizen  of  today.  It  is  not  that  I  am  English, 
it  is  not  that  another  is  Dutch  and  that  another  is  Swed- 
ish;  but  that  here,  even  upon  our  western  lauds  over 
which  the  buffalo  once  wandered,  we  are  presenting-  to 
the  world  a  civilization  which  is  the  richest  outcome  of 
the  mingling  cf  those  elements,  of  all  the  great  races  of 
the  past,  that  gives  us  not  only  satisfaction  with  our  past, 
but  gives  us  the  auguries,  the  splendid  promise  of  the 
future  that  we  shall  not  be  false  to  the  noblest  traditions 
of  the  noblest  races  that  have  ever  marched  across  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

.  As  we  look  into  that  Colonial  life' not  in  its  episodical 
times,  not  in  its  moments  of  Indian  outbreaks  or  angry 
contentions  or  of  Boston  Massacres,  or  of  Swamp  Fights, 
but  as  we  look  into  those  old  homes  where  by  the  hearth- 
stones was  born  the  spirit  out  of  which  we  live  today,  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  the  utmost  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  that  the  American  citizen  may  say  we  are  citizens  of 
no  mean  city  and  of  no  mean  country. 

Down  by  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  there  was  deposited 
as  it  were  a  wash  from  the  far-off  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
of  that  old  Batavian  civilization  of  which  Tacitus  spoke 
in  the  early  days  of  our  era — those  noble  men  whose  light 
was  not  with  the  tiger  in  the  wilderness,  but  with  the 
elemental  forces  of  God's  world  ;  those  men  who  upon 
that  narrow  sand-bank  built  up  a  civilization  that  is  today 
manifesting  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  men  who,  in 
their  fidelity  to  their  own  country  and  to  their  own  re- 
ligion, arrayed  themselves  in  the  matchless  strength  of 
a  patriotic  feeling  against  the  mighty  armies  of  Spain, 
led  by  Alva  or  Don  John  of  Austria ;  the  men  who  could 
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let  the  ocean  in  upon  their  own  hard-won  land  if  it 
were  necessary  to  wash  out  the  lies  that  had  stained  their 
ancient  liberties — those  men  came  to  New  York,  to  the 
old  Manhattan. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  old  history  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  as  interesting-  and  as  true  as  many  other 
histories,  must  have  been  fascinated  with  the  simple  story 
that  Irving  has  there  given  us  in  his  quaint  style  of  that 
people  whose  blood  has  entered  so  largely  into  our  own 
civilization;   those   sturdy   men   clothed,    like   onions,    in 
various  peels  of  garments  that  seemed  to  be  unlimited  in 
their  number;  those  men  who  with  their  pipes  were  ever 
creating   around    them    an    atmosphere   upon    which  my 
friend  here  would  cast  his  Supreme  Court  dictum  of  lack 
of  approbation — those  men  out  of  their  clouds  and  out  of 
their  mist  and  out  of  their  bank  of  fog  somehow  seem  to 
me  to  represent  in  our  day  and  civilization  the  thrift,  the 
endless  thrift  which  has  made  American  commerce,  and 
which   is  even  now   feeling  out  along  lines  of  thought 
from  which  are  to  spring  great  commercial  navies  in  our 
eastern  and  western  seas  and  which  will  make  us  the  ar- 
biters of  the  commerce  of  the  world.     To  them  more 
than  to  any  other  people  who  have  come  to  this  world  is 
the  commercial  instinct  to  be  traced.     They  learned  it  in 
the  hard  civilization  of  their  own  land  which  they  found 
as  a  wilderness  and  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose — those 
great  guilds,  those  splendid  towns,  those  magnificent  liv- 
eries, that  splendid  civilization  that  rose  up  on  those  cloud 
banks  there  on  the  old  Scheldt  have  sent  to  us  the  spirit 
that  is  today  moving  along  the  lines  of  our  vast  railways, 
that  is  moving  out  upon  the  trackless  waters  and  sending 
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our  vessels  to  every  port  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Now,  see  what  their  life  was.  How  noble  were  those 
people  in  their  home  life!  How  gentle  their  refinements ; 
how  quiet  and  how  quaint  their  pleasures !  The  very 
table  ornaments,  and  the  table  delicacies !  My  mouth 
waters  even  after  a  feast  like  this  for  some  of  that  old 
breakfast  dish  that  we  used  to  get  amongst  the  Dutch  in 
Pennsylvania — a  composition  almost  as  difficult  for  me  to 
anaylze  as  the  hash  of  a  modern  hotel  (laughter) — fried 
pork  and  corn  meal,  which  is  today  one  of  the  great  deli- 
cacies of  their  life. 

Read  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  and  feel  at  home  with 
the  old  Dutch  who  have  given  to  us  their  life. 

Then  pass  from  them — from  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
— down  to  the  banks  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac  and 
the  other  rivers  of  Virginia.  Thackeray,  in  his  ''Vir- 
ginians" has  given  to  us  a  picture  of  one  of  those  planta- 
tions with  its  delicacies  and  its  affluence.  I  once  said  to 
a  Virginian,,  after  he  had  said  something  about  the  valley 
of  the  James  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  those 
splendid  laudations  which  Virginians  always  use  in 
speaking  of  their  own  country,  "Why,  my  friend,  you 
must  think  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  Virginia."  "Yes, 
sir,  it  was,"  he  replied,  "and  it's  there  yet!"  (Laugh- 
ter). And  when  I  go  down  onto  the  banks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  find  how  nature  seems  to  have  spread  its  rich- 
est feast  there,  in  the  celery  and  in  the  canvas-backed 
ducks  and  in  the  oysters  and  terrapin  and  in  all  those  de- 
lightful things  that  come  out  of  that  happy  land,  I  feel 
that  even  Thackeray  has  not  been  able  to  picture  to  us  in 
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the  old  house  of  Warrington  down  there  in  any  adequate 

way  the  richness  of  that  old  Colonial  life. 

What  did  those  men  give  to  us  in  our  civilization — 
those  Cavaliers,  those  English  gentlemen  who  came  over 
from  England  onto  their  new  estates  given  to  them  by 
the  crown  ?  What  did  Virginian  civilization  give  to  us  ? 
Of  all  things  it  gave  to  us  the  thought  of  loyalty  which 
men  owed  to  the  acquirements  of  the  race,  to  govern- 
ment, to  forms,  to  symbols  of  authority,  which  in  them- 
selves may  become  vitiated  but  are  after  all  the  only  things 
that  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  men  must  turn  to  in  this 
world.  Tt  was  to  them  the  Church,  the  King,  the  Crown, 
the  vested  authority  that  had  come  down  through  all  the 
ages  and  spoke  with  its  great  voice  to  them  in  their  homes 
on  the  banks  of  the  James.  It  was  the  thought  that  hu- 
man life  as  it  goes  on  crystalizes  itself  into  certain  out- 
ward forms  of  government  that  take  upon  themselves  the 
very  voice  of  God,  aye,  the  very  speaking  voice  of  God  in 
this  world  ;  and  for  the  Crown  and  for  the  Church  and  for 
all  civil  government  as  they  had  received  them,  there  was 
nothing  that  these  men  would  not  give  up.  They  had 
fought  for  it  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby ;  they  had 
seemed  to  lose  it  for  a  while,  but  still  in  this  western  field 
they  clung  to  that  which  to  many  men  was  simply 
a  mere  ignis  fatitus  leading  them  into  the  morass  and 
swamp.  They  felt  it  even  when  it  came  down  to  the  civil 
war, — that  the  authority  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
authority  of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  which  they  were  citizens  called  them  to  loyalty  to  that 
which  they  recognized  as  the  common  mother  of  them 
all.      (Applause). 
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And  then  in  the  far  north:  We  are  not  simply  Yan- 
kees,  but  we  draw  our  blood  (much  of  it)  from  those 
people  of  the  north.  What  did  that  Colonial  life  that  is 
pictured  for  us,  for  instance,  in  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter" — what  did  that  Colonial  life  of  the  old  Puritans 
contribute  to  this  our  modern  American  life?  Why, 
above  all  things,  gentlemen,  it  contributed  one  thing. 
The  thought  of  duty  as  part  of  the  individual  soul  of 
man  that  stands  in  this  world,  not  only  in  the  forms  of 
government  and  church,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  soul  to  the 
one  Supreme  thing  that  lives  over  and  above  all  forms 
and  all  men.  For  the  Puritan  there  was  nothing  that 
was  not  ordained  for  him  before  the  worlds  were  formed 
and  should  be  there  for  him  when  all  the  worlds  had 
passed  away.  There  was  nothing  in  earthly  crowns  and 
earthly  scepters  and  earthly  laws  that  for  one  moment 
stood  in  his  mind  in  comparison  with  that  supreme  Law- 
giver whose  voice  was  the  lighting,  and  whose  indict- 
ment was  in  the  thunder.  There  was  nothing  that  spoke 
to  him  as  the  enactments  of  earthly  civilization  that  could 
for  one  moment  register  such  a  supreme  vow  of  obedi- 
ence as  the  still,  silent  voice  of  the  conscience,  that  in  the 
night  caused  him  to  cast  his  eye  up  and  seek  God,  the 
everlasting  and  the  true,  from  whose  eternal  presence  ail 
the  little  streams  of  life  were  issuing  out  as  the  rivers  of 
this  world  pass  Onward  to  their  rest  in  the  eternal  seas. 
The  presence  of  God,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  everlasting 
obligations  we  owe,  the  "must"  in  human  life — this  lay 
back  of  all  the  warfare  with  the  Indian ;  this  lay  back  of 
all  the  warfare  with  the  forest  and  with  the  desert ;  it 
drove  them   onward   by   a  remorseless   power   in   them- 
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selves,  as  the  engine  is  driven  on  by  its  heart  of  fire  over 
the  track  on  which  its  wheels  must  roll.     The  Puritan 
has  given  to  us,  though  we  may  despise  the  accidents  of 
the  Puritanical  life — the  Puritan  has  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican life  that  which  Taine  in  his  "English  Literature'' 
says  is  the  strong  mark  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
Not  expediency,  but  the  eternal   must,   where   the   soul 
speaks  and  where  the  conflicts  rise  between  the  desire  and 
the  will  and  the  conscience  of  man.     It  drove  them  on, 
and  the  marks  of  their  movements  are  found  as  the  rap- 
idity of  the  steam   is  measured   by  the   fretting   waters 
that  it  throws  up  when  the  rock  obstructs  its  movements. 
Wherever  they  come  into  the  crises  of  their  life,  though 
we  may  despise  their  gloom,  their  garb,  their  harshness, 
though  we  may  look  with  contempt  upon   the  frivolous 
things  of  which  the  Puritans  made  so  much,   the  time 
shall  never  come  when  as  contrasted  with  the  old  Pelas- 
gic  civilization  or  the  Celtic  civilization  of  our  day,  the 
Puritan  sense  of  duty  and  accountability  to  God  shall  not 
be,  as  it  is  today,  the  guiding  star  that  leads  us  in  our 
great  expansion  movements,  in  our  dealings  with  econ- 
omic questions,  in  our  vast  onward  surges  through  im- 
perial power,  into  the  consideration  of  our  duty,  into  the 
measurement. of  our  actions,  into  the  taking  of  every  sin- 
gle human  interest  into  consideration  as  if  it  were  a  very 
gift  and  trust  given  us  of  God.     (Applause). 

Thus,  gentlemen,  out  of  the  blending  of  the  forces  of 
the  thrift  of  the  German,  the  Dutch  life;  out  of  the  sense 
of  supreme  duty  that  animated  the  individual  soul  of  the 
Puritan  of  New  England ;  out  of  the  force  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Cavalier  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  to  all  that 
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was  the  accredited  gains  of  human  life  in  institutional 
forms,  we  today — their  descendants  cast  out  of  that 
cauldron  of  mixed  ingredients — come  together  to  consid- 
er what  the  Colonial  life  in  those  days  was.  Let  us  not 
mistake.  Much  that  we  speak  of  as  the  great  events  of 
those  Colonial  days  are  but  trifles  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian of  the  future.  But  the  calm  blending,  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cava- 
lier,, the  breaking  down  of  ancestral  hates,  the  building 
up  of  common  loves,  the  unification  of  great  hopes,  the 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  goddess  of  ancient  fable  from 
the  waves,  of  the  great  civilization  which  is  our  pride, 
sometimes  our  fear — all  that  is  what  we  celebrate  as  we 
think  of  those  calm  days,  of  the  far  off  years  when  by 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  the  Hudson  or  the  Merrimac 
men  were  working  out  their  simple,  single,  individual  lifes 
as  they  thought,  and  God  was  weaving  them  into  the 
splendid  tapestry  of  the  imperial  glories  which  shall  be 
when  our  children  come  to  celebrate  the  day  in  which 
we  live,     (Applause). 


The  Governor:  The  next  number  is  "Samuel  Adams 
and  Thomas  Hutchinson  in  the  Boston  Massacre."  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Hutchinson  was  fourth  in  descent  from  my 
ancestors  William  and  Ann  Hutchinson  ;  they  are  also  the 
ancestors  of  some  other  members  of  our  society.  As  "one 
of.  the  family'1  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  remember  the 
intense  love  that  Hutchinson  had  for  New  England.  To 
him  it  was  the  fairest  of  lands,  the  very  paradise  of  the 
world.     It   is   almost   pathetic    when   we   think   that   his 
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loyalty  to  his  King  resulted  in  his  being  the  most  hated 

man  in  England.     I  will  now  eall  upon  our  friend  and 

guest,  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  to  address  us  on  tin's  sub- 
ject* 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  AND  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON 
IN  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

James  K.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
be  at  home  with  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  In  every 
honorable  war,  I  believe,  since  the  foundation  of  this 
country,  or  in  almost  every  one,  some  ancestor  of  mine 
has  taken  part,  usually  in  some  very  subordinate  capacity 
but  I  think  an  honorable  part.  An  ancestor  of  the  same 
name  as  myself  was  killed  in  the  Sudbury  fight  in  Philip's 
war,  and  his  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland- 
son  who  was  taken  captive  at  the  burning  of  Lancaster 
by  King  Philip,  and  who  spent  a  long  captivity  among  the 
Indians  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  King  Philip  than  any  other  of  the  Colonists, 
and  has  written  the  most  interesting  record  that  has  come 
clown  from  that  time. 

A  generation  or  two  later  than  that  my  great-great- 
grandfather, James  Barrett,  commanded  the  Minute  Men 
at  concord  fight,  and  before  that  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  old  French  war.  And  on  the  side  of  my  mother, 
Captain  James  Fry  (my  mother's  great-great  grandfath- 
er (  was  Colonel  of  the  Essex  Regiment  in  the  Battle  of 
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Bunker  Hill,  after  long  service  in  the  old  French  war,  and 
died  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  an  invitation  to  he  present 
tonight,. and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  feel  at  home  among 
gentlemen  who  are  descended  as  yon  are. 

The  part  assigned  to  me  on  the  program  is  to  say 
something  about  Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son in  the  Boston  Massacre.  It  so  happens  that  I  have 
written  the  lives  of  both  of  those  men.  They  were  great 
enemies  in  their  lives,  and  if  their  spirits  are  still  con- 
scious of  things  that  are  going  on  in  this  world  they  must 
have  often  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  one  and  the 
same  man  has  written  an  eulogistic  life  of  each,  and  they 
must  wonder  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is  that  could  write 
an  eulogistic  life  of  each  of  them.  They  hated  each  other 
so  thoroughly  and  were  so  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
each  other  that  it  must  seem  to  them  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance. 

Yet  they  were  both  very  honorable  and  very  useful 
men.  Of  Samuel  Adams  it  can  be  said  that  he,  more 
than  any  other  character  in  American  history,  can  be  call- 
ed the  "man  of  the  town  meeting."  No  such  master  of 
the  town  meeting'  has  ever  lived  as  Samuel  Adams.  He 
more  than  any  other  is  its  type  and  its  representative. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  interesting  manifestation 
of  the  work  of  the  New  England  town  meeting  than  the 
Boston  Massacre. 

I  have  understood  that  I  was  to  supplement  the  re- 
marks of  Mr..  Stone,  the  Historian,  tonight.  He  has  not 
left  me  much  opportunity  but  T  can  say  something  about 
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the  town  meeting  that  took  place  the  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre occurred.     It  was  convened  in  Fanueil  Hall.     Sam- 
uel Adams  was  not  the  moderator,  but  those  who  read  the 
accounts  of  the  occasions  feel  that  he  was  the  guiding 
spirit  from  first  to  last.     A  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  he  was  a"  member,  to  wait  upon  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Hutchinson  to  demand  that  the  regiments  be  sent  out 
of  the  town.     The  committee  waited  upon  the  Lientenant- 
Governor  in  the  Council  Chamber.     Hutchinson,  as  has 
been  described,  was  willing  to  promise  that  one  regiment 
should  go,  or  at  least  he  said  that  the  regiments  were 
not  under  his  authority,   which   was  perfectly  true,  but 
the  Colonel  who  commanded  the  regiment  was  induced  to 
promise  that  one  of  the  regiments  should  go.     The  town 
meeting  in  time  had  adjourned  to  the  Old  South.     Sam- 
uel Adams  at  the  head  of  the  committee  went  along  the 
street  from  the  State  House  to  the  Old   South,  saying 
to  the  crowd  to  the  right  and  the  left,  "Both  regiments 
or   none!     Both   regiments   or   none!"     He    was   giving 
them  the  clew  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  proceed. 
And  his  authority  in  the  town  was  so  great  that  as  soon 
as  the  committee  had  reported  in  the  Old  South  in  a  great 
cry  from  the  right  and  from  the  left  and  from  the  street 
outside  and  from  the  floor  below  and  where  the  immense 
multitude  had  gathered,  was  the  shout  "Both  regiments 
or  none!     Both  regiments  or  none!"     So  the  committee 
were  instructed  to  go  back  and  demand  that  both  regi- 
ments should  go.     They  went  back,  and  the  result  of  the 
second  mission  was  that  the  British  uniform  was  driven 
out  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  and  ever  after  when  Lord 
North  referred  to  those  two  regiments,  the  Fourteenth 
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and   the  Twenty-ninth,  he  call  them   "the   Sam   Adams 
regiments." 

It  was  manfnl  work.  It  was  carried  through  by  the 
Boston  town  meeting,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  town 
meeting,  the  leader  of  it  all  through,  was  Samuel  Adams. 
It  was  the  most  dramatic  moment  perhaps  of  his  life  and 
probably  he  never  rendered  a  greater  service  than  he  did 
just  at  that  time,  ITe  used  to  be  Called  the  "Father  of 
America."  And  he  really  deserves  the  title  of  "Father  of 
America"  rather  than  Washington;  for  as  regards  the 
genesis  of  our  country  Samuel  Adams  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  Washington  and  was  active  in  bringing  it 
about  long  before  Washington  had  thought  of  it.  It  was 
not  until  close  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
Washington  and  many  another  thought  of  separation 
from  the  parent  country.  But  Samuel  Adams  as  far  back- 
as  the  year  1768  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  do.  At  first  he  stood  almost  alone.  Fie  it 
was  who  more  than  any  other  managed  to  swing  the 
country  around  to  the  position  that  independence  was  the 
thing  to  be  brought  about.  His  services  to  our  country 
were  magnificent.  And  yet  it  should  be  said  in  all  can- 
dor that  he  was  but  a  very  human  instrument.  It  seems 
to  me  if  there  ever  was  "a  machine"  in  American  poli- 
tics there  was  a  machine  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.  Things  to  a  large  extent  were  cut 
and  dried  in  the  "North  End  Caucus."  If  I  know  what  a 
"machine"  is,  it  is  that  cutting  and  drying,  the  man- 
aging of  everything  beforehand  in  some  caucus,  and  then 
bringing  the  people  round  to  do  what  the  "machine"  has 
prescribed.     And  if  there  ever  was  a  "boss"  in  Ameri- 
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can  politics  it  was  Samuel  Adams.  But  1  suppose  there 
can  be  such  a  tiling  as  a  "good  boss."  He  was  called  in 
his  time  "a  master  of  the  puppets."  He  was  given  cred- 
it for  the  power  of,  as  it  were,  pulling  each  man  by  his 
wire,  making  him  to  do  this  thing  or  that  thing  just  as 
he  saw  fit  that  it- should  be  done.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  he 
was  a  "boss"  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

And  yet  this  is  to  be  said  :  he  was  perfectly  unselfish. 
He  never  thought  of  himself,  he  never  sought  for  himself. 
His  children  were  unclothed.  If  it.  hadn't  been  for  his 
wife  they  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  poor  house.  He 
himself  was  furnished  with  clothes  by  his  friends.  He 
lived  and  died  poor.  PL's  only  thought  was  to  do  what 
he  thought  best  for  his  country.  But  he  did  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  "boss"  ways ;  and  the  caucus  which  he  regulated 
and  where  he  was  perfect  King,  as  much  of  a  King  as 
Croker  is  in  anything  he  does  in  New  York,  was,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  specimen  of  "boss"  management.  We  are  to  re- 
member that  he  was  a  very  human  instrument,  although 
he  was  to  such  an  extent  a  magnificent  public  servant, 
bringing  to  pass  a  glorious  consummation ;  and  at  the 
same  time  in  his  private  character  he  was  the  sternest, 
the  most  scrupulous,  the  most  uncompromising  of  the 
Puritans  from  first  to  last.     A  very  noble  character. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  great  contrasting  fig- 
ure. Thomas  Hutchinson,  as  the  President  has  just  said, 
was  descended  from  the  famous  Ann  Hutchinson  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts,  played  a  great  part. 
Hutchinson  was  born  in  the  purple.  His  family  had  been 
very  distinguished  from  the  time  of  Ann  Hutchinson 
down.     He  inherited  a  fine  fortune.     He  came  into  life 
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with  splendid  abilities,  and  he  took  up  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic life  at  a  very  early  age  and  with  the  most  consecrated 
purpose.  His  career  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  was 
long,  and  at  first  for  many  years  it  was  most  illustrious. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Chief  Justices  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  had.  That  is  recognized  at  the  present  day. 
As  Chief  Magistrate  there  has  perhaps  never  been  a 
better  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  out  the 
one  fact  that  he  stood  against  the  popular  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  independence  of  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  financiers  this  country  saw  in  the  early  time. 
John  Adams  said  long  after  Hutchinson  had  died,  "if  I 
were  the  Witch  of  Endor  I  would  summon  from  the  grave 
the  spirit  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  give  him  control  of 
the  finances  of  the  country,"  which  he  felt  were  falling 
into  confusion  ;  "this  although  I  hated  him  so  much  and 
feel  that  he  was  a  character  to  be  despised."  And  with 
regard  to  the  financial  work  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  the 
incident  is  quite  picturesque — the  great  service  that  he 
rendered.  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Massachusetts,  like  the  American  Colonies  in  general, 
was  given  over  to  the  paper  money  craze.  The  Colony 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  distress  on  account 
of  this  paper  money  craze,  and  there  was  not  wisdom 
enough  in  the  Colony  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Nobody 
knew  how  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Hutchinson  in  those 
days  was  a  young  man  and  fortune  threw  in  his  way  an 
opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  bad  state  of  things.  In 
the  year  1745  Louisburg  was  captured  from  the  French 
by  the  Colonists.  Presently  peace  came,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  government   at   once   gave   back   Louisburg   to   the 
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French,  preferring  to  retain  some  colony  in  [ndia — 
Madras  J  think  it  was— rather  than  Louisburg  in  Amer- 
ica. Louisburg  was  given  back  to  the  French,  the  states- 
men of  England  regarding  the  exigencies  of  the  empire. 
That  of  course  aroused  great  exasperation  in  the  Colonies. 
The  capture  of  Louisburg  was  their  achievement.  They 
had  a  right  to  feel  they  were  unjustly  treated  by  the  par- 
ent country.  The  English  government  in  order  to  placate 
the  Colonies  sought  to  reimburse  them  for  their  expedi- 
tures  in  the  Louisburg  expedition,  and  they  sent  over  in 
Spanish  milled  dollars  and  in  coined  copper  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  it  would 
be  at  the  present  time.  The  story  of  the  arrival  of  the 
coin  in  Boston  is  quite  dramatic.  Some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty trucks  were  required  to  carry  the  chests  filled  with 
these  Spanish  dollars  up  through  King  street  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Colony,  and  there  were  as  many  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  trucks  that  carried  the  hogsheads  of  the  coined 
copper  through  the  streets.  What  should  be  done  with 
this  great  amount  of  specie?  Hutchinson  was  at  that 
time  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  in  spite  of  tremendous 
opposition  he  had  the  power  to  swing  round  the  legislature 
to  devote  that  money  to  the  extinction  of  the  paper  monev. 
There  was  not  quite  enough  to  call  in  all  the  scrip  and 
extinguish  it  but  pretty  nearly  enough,  and  in  spite  of 
tremendous  opposition  through  Hutchinson's  agency,  it 
was  brought  about.  At  once  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  put  on  a  hard  money  basis.  For  years  after  it 
felt  the  benefit  of  being  on  that  basis,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  one  reason   why   Massachusetts   was   the 
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leader  in  the  Revolution,  why  she  was  full  of  heart  and 
hope  and  why  she  was  able  to  do  so  much,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  through  Hutchinson  she  had  been  put  in 
this  excellent  financial  condition. 

So  much  for  Hutchinson's  work  as  a  financier. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  name  in  American  history, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  more  hated  than  Hutchinson's 
excepting  perhaps  Benedict  Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr, 
and  it  is  very  pathetic  to  consider  the  story.  Hutch- 
inson was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  men  in  this 
country  who  took  the  Tory  position.  He  was  no  more  in 
favor  of  the  Stamp  Act  than  Samuel  Adams  was.  He 
believed  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. But  what  he  thought  was  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient that  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony  should  be 
separated.  His  idea  was  that  the  supremacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Mother  Country  being  recognized,  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  back-ground ;  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  allowed  to  rule  themselves,  to  be  entirely  free, 
just  conceding  that  there  was  a  supremacy  there  at  home. 
What  he  wanted  to  bring  about  was  exactly  the  relation 
which  exists. at  the  present  time  between  England  and 
her  dependencies.  We  know  how  Australia,  how  Can- 
ada, how  South  Africa  (except  the  Dutch) — how  closely 
they  are  bound  to  England  at  the  present  moment.  What 
Hutchinson  wanted  to  bring  about  was  a  similar  state  of 
things.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  too  bad  that  the 
great  English-speaking  race  should  be  divided  into  two 
countries  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  it,  and  he 
fought  his  battle  with  the  spirit  of  a  thorough  man ;  and 
finally,  like  a  brave  captain,  he  went  down  with  his  ship. 
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The  circumstances  of   his   death   are   exceedingly   pa- 
thetic.    He  died  in  England  in  the  year  1780.     His  fine 
property  had  been  completely   torn   from   him.     Every- 
thing that  he  had  in  this  country  had  been  confiscated. 
He  was  living  as  a  pensioner  upon  the  King  in  London. 
His  two  daughters  and  his  youngest  son  had  just  died  of 
consumption  in  the  unfavorable  climate.     His  two  eld- 
est sons  were  ruined  men ;  they  had  begun  in  business 
in  this  country  but  had  been  driven  out  as  exiles  and 
were  ruined  men.     He  was  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
loyalists,  exiled  like  himself,  who  were  in  danger  of  star- 
vation.    The  French  alliance  had  come  about.     It   had 
become  plain  that  America  was  to  go  off  and  become  in- 
dependent, and  Hutchinson   with   his  ideas  viewed  this 
as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  possibly  happen  to 
America.     And  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  was  ail  going  to  pieces.     It  had  just  lost  the 
thirteen  Colonies.     And  to  crown  everything,  just  at  that 
time  the   Gordon   riots   were  going  on   in  London — the 
riots  which  are  described  in  "Barnaby  Rudge" — very  ter- 
rible riots.     London   was  on  fire  in  many  places   when 
Hutchinson  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
very  foundations  of  social  order  were  about  to  be  sub- 
verted.      Everything  seemed  to  be  going  to  ruin.       It 
really  was  the  case.     Every  person,  every  spot,  every  in- 
stitution for  which  liutchinson  cared  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  terrible  catastrophy,  and  in  his  latest  con- 
sciousness that  was   the   state  of  things.     And  I   think 
there  is  something  very  pathetic  about  such  a  death  as 
that.     And  it  came  to  a  man  whose  life  throughout  was 
thoroughly  brave,    thoroughly    honorable,    and    who  in 
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many   ways  secured   the  greatest  benefits  to   the  causes 
and  the  country  for  which  he  struggled. 

So  much  for  the  two  men — Samuel  Adams  and  Thom- 
as Hutchinson. 

I  intended  to  speak  a  little  more  definitely  about  Hutch- 
inson's connection  with  the  Boston  massacre.  His  con- 
duct there  was  really  very  fine,  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  He  came  near  having  his  brains  dashed  out  by  a 
club  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  but  he  stood  at  the 
little  balcony  at  the  east  end  of  the  State  House,  which 
anyone  can  see  in  Boston  at  the  present  time,  looking 
down  into  King  street,  and  made  a  wise  address  to  the 
crowd  on  the  ground  below.  The  Fourteenth  and  the 
Twenty-ninth  regiments  were  kneeling  with  their  mus- 
kets aimed,  ready  for  firing,  and  the  thousands  of  the 
Boston  Crowd  with  clubs  and  arms  were  right  at  hand. 
It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  a  terrible  battle. 
But  he  stood  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  made  his 
ralm,  temperate  speech,  and  brought  it  about  that  every- 
body went  home  quietly.  The  next  day  the  soldiers  were 
arrested  ;  they  gave  themselves  up  in  a  very  manful  and 
forbearing  way.  A  trial  went  on,  and  it  is  really  one  of 
the  most  creditable  things  in  the  whole  history  of  Boston 
that  in  the  midst  of  that. excitement  those  soldiers  should 
have  been  tried  as  they  were.  They  escaped  with  only  a 
small  penalty.  They  were  defended  by  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Ouincy,  and  herein  is  a  very  memorable  circum- 
stance. John  Adams  and  Josiah  Ouincy  were  conspicu- 
ous patriots.  But  those  poor  soldiers  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  sent  to  John  Adams  and  asked  him   if  he  would 
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not  defend  them,  and  John  Adams  risked  every  tiling  to 
defend  them.  He  said  afterwards  that  it  was  one  of  the 
things  that  he  was  proudest  of  in  his  life.  And  that 
manliest  of  men  I  think  never  did  a  manlier  thing  than  to 
stand  up  as  he  did  and  see  that  those  poor  soldiers  got 
justice  at  that  time.  He  risked  everything.  It  was  a 
noble  thing  to  do.  He  never  did  anything  that  was  finer. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  up  far  too  much  time 
(Voices  :  Go  on !  Go  on !),  and  I  won't  say  anything  more 
as  the  hour  is  getting  late.      (Applause). 


The    Governor :     "Colonial    Hospitality"    is    the    next. 
We  will  hear  from  Judge  Torrance.      (Applause). 

COLONIAL  HOSPITALITY. 
Ell  Torrance. 

Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  :  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  admonishes  me  that  in  one  respect  at  least  I  am 
like  the  Egyptian  mummy — pressed  for  time.  (Laugh- 
ter). Not  only  so,  but  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  richness 
of  the  addresses  which  have  preceded  me.  But  my  good 
fortune  has  not  entirely  deserted  me,  for  in  assigning 
this  subject  to  me  it  was  understood  by  the  committee 
that  I  was  not  to  be  embarrassed  in  any  way  by  my  sub- 
ject, but  that  I  should  perhaps,  after  the  fashion  of 
"Colonial  Hospitality,"  go  on  and  do  as  I  pleased.  In  view 
of  what  has  already  been  said  and  so  well  said,  it  seems 
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to  me  that  my  subject  has  been  thoroughly  covered  by 
at  least  one  of  the  speakers  who  has  preceded  me  and 
I  will  dismiss  abruptly  my  subject  with  this  sentiment: 
"Let  us  fervently  thank  God  for  giving  us  worthy  ances- 
tors, and  let  each  successive  generation  thank  him  not 
less  fervently  for  being  one  step  further  from  them  in 
the  march  of  time." 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  ourselves — and  I  rec- 
ognize that 'it  is  a  long  stride  from  1770  to  1900,  and 
from  Boston  Common  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony — but 
as  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  that 
a  General  Court  has  been  held  in  this  city,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Minneapolis  members  are  not  only  in 
a  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  but  highly  appreciate  the 
honor  of  your  presence  here  this  evening.  ( Applause 
from  Minneapolis  members). 

We  are  happy  that  so  many  of  you  have  been  able, 
with  so  little  apparent  difficult)'',  to  find  your  way  here. 
Not  long  ago  a  prominent  professional  man  of  this  city 
when  traveling  through  New  Hampshire,  his  native 
State,  was  accosted  on  the  cars  by  an  old-time  resident 
who  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  after  this 
fashion:  "Well,  my  friend,  where  might  you  be  from?" 
''Minneapolis/'  was  the  answer.  "Well,  where  might 
Minneapolis  be?  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  of  that 
place  before."  He  was  told  that  it  was  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  but  shortly  afterward 
and  just  as  the  train  slowed  up  at  the  station  where  the 
old  gentleman  was  to  get  off  he  bade  his  new-made  ac- 
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quaintance  good-bye,  and  said  :     'I  understood  yon  to  sa) 
that  yon  were  from  Minneapolis?"    "Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  name  of  the  station  where 
you  get  off  when  you  go  to  Minneapolis?"  (Laughter 
and  Applause).  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  so 
many  of  you  have  been  able  to  get  off  at  the  right  place  in 
coming  here  tonight,  and  I  trust  thai  you  may  have  equal- 
ly good  fortune  in  knowing  the  proper  place  to  alight  in 
returning  home  from  the  festivities  of  this  occasion. 

The  Minneapolis  members  have  been  so  often  and  so 
generously  entertained  at  St.  Paul  that  they  were  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  they  might  be  doomed  to  the  fate 
of  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  local  reputation  named 
k'01d  Generosity."  He  was  a  man  of  charming  manners 
and  loved  above  all  things  else  to  attend  receptions,  din- 
ners and  public  entertainments.  II:  managed  in  some 
way  or  other  not  only  to  attend  all  of  them,  but  gen- 
erally to  occupy  a  place  at  the  head  table  where  those  are 
often  placed  who  would  not  shine  to  advantage  anywhere 
else.  While  prominent  in  receiving  these  courtesies  he 
was  somewhat  dilatory  in  meeting  his  share  of  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  such  affairs,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  paid 
any  part  of  the  expenses  connected  therewith. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  after  a  year's  absence,  was,  on 
his  return  home,  pained  to  learn  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  dead.  He  was  informed  that  a  beautiful  monument 
had  been  placed  over  his  grave  which  attracted  much 
attention  and  favorable  comment. 

Soon  afterwards  he  visited  the  cemetery  where  the 
body  had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  monument  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  place, 
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and  upon  a  closer  inspection  discovered  that  it  bore  this 
simple  and  appropriate  inscription:  "This  is  on  me." 
(Laughter).  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my 
compatriots  of  Minneapolis  when  I  say  that  we  sincerely 
hope  that  m  the  future  it  may  be  "on  us"  as  often  as  it  is 
"on  you." 

There  is  and  ever  has  been,  and  I  trust  will  always 
continue  to  be  an  honorable  rivalry  between  the  two 
cities  based  upon  local  pride  and  self-respect.  Such  a 
rivalry  is  both  wholesome  and  beneficial,  but  when  we 
pass  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  municipal  affairs  and 
take  our  place  under  the  Flag  of  our  country  as  American 
citizens,  and  as  descendants  of  patriotic  sires,  and  the 
special  guardians  of  the  sacred  legacies  they  have  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  we  at  once  rise  to  loftier  heights  and 
become  one  in  heart  and  hand  and  purpose,  and  neither 
local  pride  nor  material  gain  nor  narrow  prejudice,  nor 
creed,  nor  party  can  sever  the  bonds  of  true  brotherhood 
which  bind  us  together.     (Applause). 

We  have  a  fellowship  the  world  knows  not  of,  and 
with  calm  serenity  view  every  little  flame  of  prejudice, 
that  from  time  to  time  may  be  provoked,  knowing  that  it 
cannot  reach  or  affect  us,  and  that  it  will  soon  expire  by 
reason  of  its  own  feebleness. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  offer  this  sentiment, 
and  while  there  are  some  present  who  are  fortunate  en- 
ough not  to  live  in  either  of  the  Twin  Cities,  I  am  sure 
all  will  heartily  join  in  it. 

"St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  the  majestic 
oak;  deep  rooted,  stately,  strong.     Minneapolis,  the  vine, 
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clinging,  beautiful,   fruitful.     St.   Paul,  barren   without 

Minneapolis.  Minneapolis,  helpless  without  St.  Paul. 
Together  incomparable;  the  glory  of  the  closing  century, 
and  the  world's  metropolis  of  the  coming  one."  (Great 
applause). 

The  Governor:  Gentlemen,  we  will  rise  and  drink  to 
that  toast  of  Judge  Torrance. 

All  rose  and  drank. 

A  member :  Although  the  appointed  toasts  are  over 
and  the  St.  Paul  car  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments,  1 
am  sure  it  will  afford  great  gratification  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Golonial  Wars  if  the  Governor  will  call 
on  Dr.  Shutter  for  a  few  words. 

The  Governor  :     Dr.  Shutter. 

Dr.  Shutter :  Governor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  So- 
ciety— I  came  here  under  contract  tonight  not  to  say 
anything,  and  all  that  I  will  say  is  simply  to  express  my 
gratification  at  having  received  the  invitation  and  my 
great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken.     (Applause). 

The  Governor :  It  is  our  custom  to  close  our  exercises 
by  singing  "America."     I  will  ask  Mr.  Hurcl  to  lead  us. 

All  joined  in  singing  "America." 
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A  SOCIAL  COURT. 

of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Ryan,  Tuesday 
evening  October  30th,  to  commemorate  the  "First  New- 
England  Thanksgiving."  A  company  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  present,  including  the  wives  of  the 
members  and  a  number  of  invited  guests,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  a  blast  from  an  old  conch- 
shell  in  accordance  with  the  old  time  custom.  The  conch 
that  was  used  upon  this  occasion  is  a  historic  relic,  and 
was  used  to  call  the  people  to  worship  in  the  old  Meeting 
House  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  prior  to  the  year  1750. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts and  has  been  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  since  that 
time  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  members. 

The  music  of  the  evening  was  furnished  by  a  male 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Wood  Eber- 
lein,  and  the  old  time  hymns  and  anthems  were  rendered 
in  a  most  acceptable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Invocation  by  the  Chaplain, 

Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell,  D.  D. 


"Auld  Lang  Syne"  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton" 

Male  Chorus. 
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Reading-  of  the  Proclamation  by  the  Secretary. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  JOIl\T  HANCOCK, 
Governor  of   the    State   of    Massachusetts. 

A  PROCLAMATION  FOR  A  DAY   OF   THANKS- 
GIVING AND  PRAISE. 

Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  the  God  of  Fleaven  to 
mitigate  his  many  frowns  upon  us  in  the  summer  past 
with  a  mixture  of  some  very  signal  favors,  and  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  so  far  to  remember  mercy;  that  our  ene- 
mies have  had  a  check  put  upon  their  designs  of  blood 
and  spoil ;  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence 
have  been  more  firmly  established  within  our  borders; 
that  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  have  not  failed ;  that  the 
harvests  have  been  gathered  in  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
have  yielded  their  increase ;  that  the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness  and  which  hath  bitterly  wasted  and 
plagued  our  neighbors  hath  not  come  nigh  unto  us. 

And  forasmuch  as  we  evidently  discern  that  the  Lord 
hath  remembered  his  own  covenant  people  in  this  wilder- 
ness and  hath  brought; to  pass  many  great  and  glorious 
things  in  their  behalf  and  that  we  have  such  hopes  of  our 
just  God's  adding  more  perfection  to  our  deliverance: 

I  therefore  order  and  appoint  Thursday,  the  thirtieth 
day  of  October,  instant,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  praise  throughout  this  Commonwealth, 
strictly  forbidding  all  servile  labor  thereon  and  exhorting 
both  ministers  and  people  to  assemble  upon  that  day  in 
their  respective  houses  of   worship  to   offer   up  humble 


and  sincere  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his  many 
favors  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  many  other  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  a  sinful  people. 

For  our  God  is  a  great  God  and  a  great  King  above 
all  Gods ;  and  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jehovah,  He  only  is  the  Lord ;  and  lie  shall 
reign  King  of  Kings,  as  lie  now  reigns  King  of  Saints. 
For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth;  and  He  shall 
reign  forever  and  forever. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  at  Boston  this  ioth  day 
of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  eighth. 

JOHN  HANCOCK, 

Governor. 
By  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  IiANCOCK, 

Governor. 

JAMES  WILLARD, 
Secretary. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


"Ode  on  Science"  "Windham" 

Male  Chorus. 

Windham  was  "lined  out"  in  accordance  with  the  time 
honored  custom  in  New  England  churches. 


Governor  Noyes :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  our  Flistorian,  Jacob  Stone.  His  subject 
is,  "The  First  New  England  Thanksgiving." 
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THE  FIRST  NEW   ENGLAND   THANKSGIVING. 

Jacob   Stone. 

Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
Nearly  a.  year  had  passed  since  that  devout  band  of 
Pilgrims  had  landed  in  Plymouth  Harbor  on  the  21st  day 
of  December,  1620.  Of  the  original  number  of  102  who 
arrived  in  the  Mayflower,  5 1  had  died ;  five  husbands  had 
been  left  widowers,  and  one  wife  a  widow;  nine  hus- 
bands had  been  buried  with  their  wives,  and  only  three 
couples  remained  unbroken.  There  were  but  two  couples 
that  had  not  lost  some  member  of  their  family;  five  chil- 
dren lost  both  parents ;  three  others  had  been  made 
fatherless  and  three  motherless.  With  famine  staring 
them  in  the  face,  surrounded  by  tribes  of  Indians,  of 
whose  friendship  they  had  serious  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion, assailed  by  sickness,  this  band  of  devoted  men 
and  women  still  kept  up  brave  hearts,  full  of  courage  and 
faith  in  that  divine  Providence  which  had  led  them  thus 
far.  Their  hardships  and  privations  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Governor  Bradford : 

'"But  here  I  cannot  but  stay  to  make  a  pause  and  stand 
half  amazed  at  this  poor  people's  condition.  Being- thus 
past  the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before,  in  their 
preparations  (as  may  be  remembered  by  that  which  went 
before),  they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  nor 
inns  to  entertain  and  refresh  their  weatherbeaten  bodies ; 
no  houses,  or,  much  less,  towns  to  repair  to,  to  seek  for 
succor.  It  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  as  a  mercy  to  the 
Apostle  and  his  shipwrecked  company,  that  the  barbarians 
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showed  them  no  small  kindness  in  refreshing-  them;  but 
these  savage  barbarians,  when  they  met  with  them,  were 
readier  to  fill  their  sides  full  of  arrows,  than  otherwise. 
And  for  the  season,  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  that  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and 
violent  and  subject  to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous 
to  travel  to  known  places,  much  more  to  search  an  un- 
known coast.  Besides,  what  should  they  see,  but  a 
hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wild  beasts  and 
wild  men?  And  what  multitudes  there  might  be  of  them, 
they  knew  not.  Neither  could  they,  as  it  were,  go  up 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  to  view  from  this  wilderness  a  more 
goodly  country  to  feed  their  hopes ;  for  which  way  so 
ever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save  upward  to  the  heavens) 
they  could  have  little  solace  or  content  in  respect  to  any 
outward  objects.  For  summer  being  done,  all  things 
stared  upon  them  with  a  weather-beaten  face;  and  the 
whole  country,  full  of  woods  and  thickets,  represented 
a  wild  and  savage  view.  If  they  looked  behind  them, 
there  was  the  mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and 
was  now  as  a  main  bar  and  gulf  to  separate  them  from 
all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world.  If  it  be  said  they  had  a 
ship  to  succor  them,  it  is  true ;  but  what  heard  they  daily 
from  the  master  and  company,  but  with  speed  they  should 
look  out  a  place  with  their  shallop,  where  they  would  be 
at  some  near  distance;  for  the  season  was  such  that  he 
would  not  stir  from  thence  till  a  safe  harbor  was  dis- 
covered by  them  where  they  would  be  and  lie  might  go 
without  danger;  and  that  victuals  consumed  apace,  but 
he  must  and  would  keep  enough  sufficient  for  themselves 
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and  their  return.  Yea,  it  was  muttered  by  some  that  if 
they  got  not  a  place  in  time,  they  would  turn  them  and 
their  goods  ashore  and  leave  them.  Let  it  also  he  con- 
sidered what  weak  hopes  of  supply  and  succor  they  left 
behind  them,  that  might  bear  up  their  minds  in  this  sad 
condition  and  trials  they  were  under;  and  they  could 
not  but  be  very  small.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  affections 
and  love  of  their  brethren  at  Leyden  was  cordial  and 
entire  towards  them,  but  they  had  little  power  to  help 
them  or  themselves ;  and  how  that  case  stood  between 
them  and  the  merchants  at  their  coming  away  hath  al- 
ready been  declared.  What  could  now  sustain  them, 
but  the  spirit  of  God  and  His  grace?" 

But  with  the  summer  of  1621  their  spirits  were  cheered 
and  gladdened  by  a  bountiful  return  of  their  early  spring 
sowing.  I  cannot  forbear  here  again  quoting  the  words 
of  Governor  Bradford,  painting  so  graphically  the  sit- 
uation upon  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  : 

"They  now  began  to  gather  in  the  small  harvest  they 
had,  and  to  fit  up  their  houses  and  dwellings  against  win- 
ter, being  all  well  recovered  in  health  and  strength,  and 
had  all  things  in  good  plenty  ;  for  as  some  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  affairs  abroad,  others  were  exercised  in  fishing 
about,  cod  and  bass  and  other  fish,  of  which  they  took 
good  store,  of  which  every  family  had  their  portion. 
All  that  summer  there  was  no  want,  and  now  began  to 
come  in  store  of  fowl,  as  winter  approached,  of  which  this 
place  did  abound,  when  they  eame  first,  but  afterward 
did  decrease.  And  besides  water  fowl  there  wras  great 
store  of  wild  turkeys  of  which  thev  took  many,  besides 
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venison,  etc.  Besides,  they  had  about  a  peck  of  meal 
a  week  to  each  person,  or  now,  since  harvest,  Indian  corn 
to  that  proportion." 

At  about  this  time  (the  date  of  which  cannot  be  defin- 
itely ascertained)  four  days  of  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving were  observed  by  the  Pilgrims,  with  their  Indian 
friends.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  observed 
in  a  religious  way,  although  we  do  not  find  authentic  ac- 
counts giving  us  full  details. 

Here,  then,  occurred  the  first  formal  New  England 
Thanksgiving.  We  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the 
scant  settlement  on  Plymouth  Bay,  some  seven  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  the  land  about  cleared,  for  sev- 
eral rods.  Captain  Miles  Standish  could  be  seen  there 
during  those  days;  the  worshipful  Governor,  William 
Bradford,  John  Alden,  and  others  of  the  Pilgrims ;  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  the  Indian  chieftains,  and  their  followers,  en- 
joying the  feast  of  good  things  provided  for  them,  and 
witnessing  the  sports  of  their  English  friends.  I  think 
it  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  strong  religious  nature 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  suppose  this  their  first  thanksgiving, 
except  in  a  formal  and  technical  sense.  A  previous  ob- 
servance of  the  day  is  referred  to  in  the  family  Bible  of 
William  White,  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
but  whether  it  was  of  a  formal  and  definite  character  is 
uncertain.     The  entry  reads  as  follows : 

"Win.  White,  married  16th  day  of  March,  1620,  to 
Susanna  Tilly.  Peregrine  White,  born  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  son  born  to  Susanna  White,  December  9, 
1620,  at  6  o'clock  in  morning.  Next  day  we  met  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving/' 
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After  forty  days  of  wandering,  they  had  found  a  per- 
manent place  of  abode,  which  was  decided  upon  after 
special  days  of  prayer. 

It  was  surely  an  appropriate  observance  for  these 
pious  men,  after  their  wanderings  upon  the  shores  of 
New  England,  and  settling  upon  a  definite  place  of  abode, 
to  give  thanks  to  that  Supreme  Being,  to  whose  care  they 
had  submitted  themselves,  with  such  sublime  faith  and 
courage.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  years  went  by,  there 
were  special  observances  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  From 
1638,  the  various  Colonies  seem  to  have  had  a  regular 
annual  day,  fixed  by  the  state  authorities  for  this  purpose. 
Although,  prior  to  that  year  and  subsequent  to  the  two 
occasions  particularly  referred  to,  the  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  gratitude  to  God  was  not  infrequent. 
The  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England  were  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  old  custom  which  our  pious  forefathers 
inaugurated,  full  of  tender  and  sweet  memories. 

"It  was  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 
When  cellar  bins  are  closely  stowed 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load. 

And  the  old  swallow-haunted  barns, 
Brown-gabled,  long  and  full  of  seams, 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 

And  winds  blow  freshly  in,  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks, 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks 

Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves." 
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A  New  England  institution,  it  lias  already  become  a 
National  anniversary,  and  thus  the  first  simple  and  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  our  forefathers  has  stamped  itself  upon 
our  National  life.  May  this  institution  long  remain  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  founders 
of  this  Nation.  Amid  the' bustle  and  noise  of  these  later 
days  of  this  Nation's  life,  let  not  that  still,  small  voice 
be  hushed,  which  in  the  olden  time  was  so  serious  and 
devout  in  the  acknowledgment  of  divine  blessings. 

It  is  for  us,  the  descendants  of  that  pious  ancestry,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  institution  thus  planted  by  their  hands, 
shall  not  disappear,  and  that  the  observance  of  the  day 
shall  partake  of  the  same  deep  religious  feeling  which  it 
had  in  the  simple  old  times. 

The  tender  remembrances  of  our  youth  come  to  us 
tonight,  as  we  step  aside  from  the  cares  and  din  of  the 
world's  progress.  The  strong  ties  of  home  affection 
throw  about  those  scenes  a  halo  of  sacredness  and  love. 
What  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  household !  The  large 
brick  oven,  heated  for  the  pastry  in  readiness  for  the 
many  pies,  a  portion  of  which  were  always  sent  to  needy 
neighbors.  And  as  the  night  before  the  day  drew  near, 
the  arrival  of  different  members  of  the  family,  absent 
from  their  homes,  perhaps  for  many  months,  what  joyous 
greetings  and  hand-shakings  and  happiness  on  the  faces 
of  all  the  family!  After  the  late  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  all  prepared  for  church  where  the  first  of  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  day — a  humble  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercies — came  from  every 
heart.  After  the  service,  the  brisk  walk  through  the 
nipping  New  England  air  of  November,   served   as   an 
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appetizer  for  the  bounteous  Thanksgiving  meal.  And 
was  anything  more  toothsome  or  delicious  than  the  varied 
and  tempting  dishes  which  were  spread  before  us  on  the 
bounteous  board !  The  turkey,  the  chicken  pie,  the  plum 
pudding,  the  mince  and  cranberry  and  apple  pies,  the 
pure,  sweet'  cider,  the  apples  and  nuts  and  raisins,  all 
tested  our  youthful  capacities  to  the  utmost,  and  then 
perhaps  a  skate  on  a  neighboring  pond,  a  light  meal, 
and  the  games  by  the  fireside. 

Of  New  England  birth  or  origin,  as  we  all  are,  that 
rugged,  picturesque  country  will  always  retain  a  warm 
place  in  our  hearts.  Amid  ail  the  vicissitudes  and  changes 
which  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  western  lives,  there  will 
always  remain  the  strong  feeling  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness for  that  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  think  our 
hearts  readily  respond  to  those  lines  of  the  Quaker  poet 
of  New  England  : 

Home  of  my  heart!     To  me  more  fair 

Than  gay  Versailles  or  Windsor's  halls, 
The  painted,  shingly  town-house,  where 
The  freeman's  vote  for  freedom  falls !  , 
The  simple  roof  where  prayer  is  made, 
Than  gothic  groin  or  colonnade; 
The  living  temple  of  the  heart  of  man, 
Than  Rome's  sky-mocking  vault,  or  many-spired  Milan! 

More  clear  thy  equal  village  schools, 

Where  rich  and  poor  the  Bible  read, 
Than  classic  halls  where  priestcraft  rules, 
And  Learning  wears  the  chains  of  Creed  : 
Thy  glad  Thanksgiving,  gathering  in 
The  scattered  sheaves  of  home  and  kin, 
Than  the  mad  license  ushering  Lenten  pains 

Or  holidays  of  slaves  who  laugh  and  dance  in  chains." 

(Applause). 
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"Bright  Sword  of  Liberty" 

Male  Chorus. 


Governor  Noyes :  We  have  with  us  this  evening  Dr. 
Meldrum,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  Scotland's  Contribu- 
tion to  America.     (Applause). 

"SCOTLAND'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICA." 
Rev.   Andrew   B.   Meldrum,   D.   D. 

I  got  a  word  from  Emerson  the  other  day,  and  that 
word  was  "pudence."  He  says,  "It  is  always  with  'pu- 
dence' that  I  introduce  a  man  to  my  library."  That 
"pudence"  is  the  opposite  of  "impudence."  It  is  there- 
fore with  "pudence"  that  I  speak  to  you  tonight  of  the 
contribution  which  my  countrymen,  the  Scotch,  have 
made  to  the  life  of  your  nation — the  American  nation. 

About  seventy-five  years  ago  a  celebrated  Scotch  trav- 
eler found  himself — or  as  I  should  perhaps  say,  lost  him- 
self— in  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia.  Falling  in  with 
a  tribe  of  Indians  he  was  introduced  to  the  chief — a 
great,  brawny,  stalwart  fellow,  bedecked  in  buckskin  and 
feathers  from  heel  to  crown — with  whom  he  held  con- 
versation. The  conversation  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
minutes  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  traveler  ,the  chief 
started  up,  slapped  the  traveler  on  the  back  and  exclaimed 
— and  I  give  you  his  words  in  the  purest  Choctaw  that 
I  can  command — "Losh  me  mon!  What'na  pairt  of 
Scotland  do  ye  come  frae?     I'm  frae  Perthshire  mysel. 
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D'ye  no  think  I  rriak  a  gran  chief?"  (Laughter).  U 
has  been  predicted  that  whoever  may  be  the  fortunate 
explorer  who  discovers  the  north  pole,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  pole,  and  before  he  discovers  it,  he  will 
find  a  Scotchman  ready  to  speer  what  he's  looking  for. 

But  the  ubiquity  of  the  Scot  suggests  a  good  deal  more, 
my  friends,  than  the  possibility  of  finding  in  it  material 
for  pleasantry. 

Next  to  the  New  England  Puritans,  the  Scotch  and  the 
Scotch  Irish  were  the  first  to  settle  in  America  in  large 
numbers,  finding  a  refuge  and  freedom  to  worship 
God  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Caro- 
linas  principally,  though  many  landed  at  Boston  and 
found  homes  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachus- 
etts. The  Scotch  and  the  Scotch  Irish,  be  it  understood, 
are  identically  the  same  people,  the  latter  being  but  Scotch 
Presbyterians  who  fled  to  Ireland,  chiefly  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  in  the  troublous  times  between  1660  and 
1688.  The  Scotch  Irish  and  the  Irish  are  as  different 
as  chalk  from  cheese — although  I  am  not  saying  which 
is  the  chalk  or  which  is  the  cheese.     (Laughter). 

We  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  number  of  Scotch 
immigrants  in  Colonial  times  ^although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  then  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the  to- 
tal population  than  they  do  now.  That  they  landed  on 
these  shores  in  considerable  numbers  is  indicated  by  the 
abundance  of  Scotch  family  names  and  by  the  fact  that 
Covenanter  churches  (Calvinistic  churches)  were  found- 
ed, some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  A  writer  in  one 
of  our  modern  reviews  tells  of  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
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original  Colonial  churches  in  Virginia.  In  the  course 
of  the  service  a  hymn  was  sung  to  the  old  tune  of  "Mar- 
tyrs," one  of  the  very  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  dole- 
ful and  therefore  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of  Scottish 
melodies,  which  had  these  anti-Darwinian  (and  I  might 
say  ante-deluvian)  lines,  but  very  sensible  and  devout 
withal,  to- wit : 

The  race  is  not  to  him  that's  got 

The  longest  legs  to  run, 

Nor  the  battell  to  the  peepell 

That  shoots  the  strongest  gun."     (Laughter). 

Long  before  Revolutionary  days  the  Scot  had  landed 
on  these  Western  shores.  When  in  1609  Champlain  sail- 
ed up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  into  the  great  Lake  which 
bears  his  name,  he  had  with  him  a  pilot — Abraham  Mar- 
tin, a  Scotchman,  who  had  already  made  the  explora- 
tion. Martin  located  near  Quebec,  reared  a  numerous 
family,  and  immortalized  his  christian  name  by  giving 
it  to  his  farm  which  afterward  became  the  battlefield 
made  illustrious  by  Scotchmen — the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
For  in  that  famous  battle  the  chief  henchmen  of  Wolfe, 
himself  a  Scotchman,  were  Major  Robert  Stobo,  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  and  Lieutenant  Stevenson  of  Rogers' 
Rangers,  both  Scotch.  The  chain  of  forts  established  to 
protect  the  frontier  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  West;  Ticonderoga, 
McHenry,  Duquesne,  Venango,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Chi- 
cago and  Fort  Wayne  were  manned  by  troops,  nearly 
every  man  of  whom  was  a  Scot.     Look  at  these  names — 
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listen  to  them,  rather — Monroe,  Frazer,  McPherson, 
Douglas!  Are  these  Italians  or  Scandinavians?  (Laugh- 
ter). These  and  such  were  the  names  of  the  men  who 
constituted  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  against  all 
outward  foes.  These  were  the  men  who  made  the  living 
wall  interposed  between  frontiers  and  red-skinned  hordes 
whose  warfare  was  cruelty  unrefined.  It  was  Hector 
Munroe — no  Dutchman — Hector  Munroe,  who,  with  his 
Highlanders  under  Scottish  officers  was  defeated  and  his 
command  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  George.  It  was  Scotchmen  under  Scotch 
officers  who  banished  themselves  into  the  wilderness  to 
give  their  bodies  to  the  tomahawk,  scalping-knife  and  the 
torture  of  the  stake  in  order  that  they  might  protect  the 
homes  of  the  settler;  while  at  the  same  time  by  years  of 
glorious  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  country  leading  a 
life  of  danger,  often  ending  in  death  by  terrible  suffering 
in  the  slow-  torture  of  the  burning  fagots,  they  blazed 
the  pathway  through  these  Western  wilds  for  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  grandest  civilization  the  world  has 
yet  known  or  intelligence  dreamed  of.  While  the  stern 
visaged  and  pale  lipped  Puritan  and  his  sweet-faced  wife 
with  their  children  were  passing  their  days  in  compar- 
ative tranquility,  in  spite  of  hardships  associated  with  life 
in  the  wilds,  men  bearing  such  names  as  Sandy  Ross, 
Rory  McGregor,  Andrew  Soutar,  Duncan  McLeod,  Peter 
McPherson  and  John  McClure — names  we  do  not  now 
count  as  strictly  Colonial — had  penetrated  into  the  deeper 
wilderness  round  about,  pioneering  the  way  for  the  civil- 
izing"    influences     already     streaming-     forth     from     the 
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Colonial  homes,  the   Colonial   schools  and  the   Colonial 
churches  which  they  had  left  far  in  the  rear. 

And  when  at  length  the  time  came  to  resist  the  en- 
croachment of  King  and  of  Parliament  upon  the  rights  of 
Colonists,  who  more  ready  than  the  survivor  of  the  Scot- 
tish rebellions  and  their  sons  to  spring  to  the  front  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  they  had  crossed  the  wide  ocean 
to  find  ?  They  needed  not  to  be  called  twice.  Dr.  Joseph 
Galloway,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  but 
who  joined  the  British  army  under  Howe  in  1776,  ascrib- 
ed the  revolt  and  Revolution  to  the  action  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  and  laity  as  early  as  1764.  Another  British  loyal- 
ist writer  of  that  period  says :  "You  will  discover  I  am 
no  friend  of  the. Scotch  and  I  fix  all  the  blame  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  upon  them."  From  which  I 
deduce,  very  naturally,  that  whatever  you  may  be,  my 
friends,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  or  Sons  of  the  Colonial 
Wars,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  fathers  there  would  have 
been  no  Revolution  and  no  Colonial  wars.  It  was  Patrick 
Henry,  the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  who  struck  the  key-note 
of  the  Revolution  when  he  proclaimed  that  resistance  to 
tyranny  is  obedience  to  God,  and  he  more  than  any  other 
man  stirred  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  led  the  way  to 
national  independence.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary 
period  bristles  with  Scotch  names.  In  the  great  battles 
which  made  America  the  home  of  freedom  none  were 
fought  in  which  Scots  did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part.  Of 
the  Southern  division  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  under 
General  Nathaniel  Green,  one-third  of  the  recruits  were 
from   the   Scotch   settlements   of  Virginia,   Pennsylvania 
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and  the  Carolina*,  and  the)'  never  quit  the  cause  until  the 
shadow  of  the  Crown  had  disappeared  from  these  west- 
ern shores.     While  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  be- 
ing fought  in  the  East,  hands  of  heroes  guarded  the  rear 
doors  of  the  nation  against  the  treachery  of  savage  foes 
inspired  to  war  against  the  infant  republic  by  the  British 
on  the  North  and  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  South.     And 
who  were  the  leaders  of  these  bands?    To  what  stock  did 
they  belong?     Their  names  speak  for  themselves.     Lis- 
ten:   General  Lachlin  Mcintosh,  General  William  Irvine, 
Col.  John  Gibson,  Col.  William  Crawford,  Major  David 
Williamson,  Major  Thomas  Geddes,  Major  McClelland. 
Every  name  that  of  a  hero  and  of  a  Scot.     And  was  it 
not  another  pure  Scot,  the  brave  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  na- 
tive Scot,  who  led  an  army  into  the  Western  wilderness 
to  its  doom  in  a  noble  attempt  to  redeem  what  was  then 
the  great  Northwest  from  savage  dominion  ?     And  when 
he  was  beaten  back  and  his  little  army  all  broken  and 
scattered,  who  was  it  but  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  son 
of  a  Scot,  who  went  forth  and  taught  the  red-skinned 
savages  respect  for  American  arms,  and  led  the  way  to 
their  final  subjection?     Who  was  it  but  General  James 
Robertson,  the  confidant  of  Washington,  who,  as  early 
as   1780,  led  a   little  Colony  a  thousand   miles   into  the 
wilderness  to  found  Nashville,  Term.,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  great  Southwestern  empire?     Through 
twenty  years  of  savage  warfare,  inspired  by  Spanish  in- 
trigue, he  led  that  little  Colony  until  at  last,  the  nation 
at  peace,  he  died  leaving  a  name  revered  and   honored 
by  posterity  and  a  grateful  country. 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  names  appended  to  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  to  see  at  once  that  many 
of  them  are  the  names  of  Scotia's  sons.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  that  of  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Wither- 
spoon a  native  of  Scotland,  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Knox,  the  first  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  which  post  he  has  had  as  his  successors  Dr.  James 
McCosh,  another  Scot,  pure  and  simple,  and  Dr.  Francis 
L.  Patten,  the  son  of  a  Scot.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was, a 
member'  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  before  this 
his  work  entitled  "The  Legislative  Authority  of  the  Brit- 
tish  Parliament,"  had  produced  a  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Colonial  patriots.  And  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  under  discussion  he 
made  a  speech  potent  in  turning  the  scales  of  the  na- 
tion's destiny,  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  record 
with  that  not  more  eloquent  speech  of  John  Adams. 
Said  he  (Dr.  Witherspoon)  :  "There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  a  nick  of  time.  We  perceive  it  now  before 
us.  To  hesitate  is  to  consent  to  our  own  slavery.  That 
noble  instrument  which  ensures  immortality  to  its  author 
should  be  subscribed  this  very  hour  by  every  person  in 
this  House.  He  that  will  not  respond  to  its  accents  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions  is 
unworthy  the  name  of  freedom.  For  my  own  part,"  he 
continued,  "of  property  I  have  some,  of  reputation  more; 
that  reputation  is  staked  and  that  property  is  pledged 
in  the  issue  of  this  contest.  And  although  these  gray 
hairs  must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  they  should  descend  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  than  that  I  should  desert  in  this  crisis  the 
cause  of  my  country."    The  words  of  a  Scotchman  born 
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and  bred.  Such  words  as  these,  my  friends,  remind  us 
of  the  old  covenanting  spirit  of  our  sires,  worthy  indeed 
were  they  of  the  race  that  had  never  begrudged  its  life- 
blood  that  justice  and  truth  and  righteousness  and  liberty 
might  live. 

The  first  secretary  of  war  of  the  new  republic  was 
General  Henry  Knox.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, that  unrivalled  financier,  Alexander  Hamilton.  The 
second  Secretary  of  State  was  Edmund  Randolph.  The 
first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  Benjamin  Stoddard.  The 
first  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Ewing.  All  Scots 
or  the  sons  of  Scots. 

Scan  the  lists  of  Cabinet  officers  from  that  day  down 
and  you  will  find  that  half  at  least  were  the  possessors  of 
Scottish  names.  The  great  Chief  Justice — not  the  first, 
but  he  who  by  his  judicial  decisions  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  crystalize  and  make  permanent  what  the 
revolutionary  heroes  fought  for,  viz :  national  unity  in 
the  bond  of  constitutional  government — who  was  he? 
John  Marshall,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  emigrant.  And  who 
fails  to  recognize  as  of  true  Scotch  blood  among  our 
presidents  those  who  bear  the  names  of  Adams,  Mitnroe, 
Tyler,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Buchanan,  Grant,  Johnson, 
Hayes,  Arthur  and  McKinley?  (Applause).  And 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  nation  who  so  dull  as  not  to 
recognize  in  these  names  and  the  names  of  Calhoun, 
Randolph,  Webster,  Douglas  and  hosts  of  others,  names 
familiar  to  every  part  of  Scotland  and  on  every  page  of 
its  history?  ■    . 

It  was  General  Winfield  Scott,  a  worthy  descendant  of 
border  heroes,  who  won  laurels  in  three  wars  and  died 
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covered  with  honors.  Look  at  the  names  that  emerge 
from  the  history  of  the  civil  war,  and  who  can  fail  to  de- 
tect their  origin.  Were  they  Dutch  or  Irish?  Listen  to 
them  :  Grant,  Logan,  Burnside,  Gordon,  Breckenridge, 
McPherson,  McDowell,  McClellan,  Jackson — heroes  on 
both  sides — every  name  Scotch  and  every  mother's  son 
of  them  of  Scotch  descent. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  race  under  the  sun  who  find 
it  easier  to  become  American  than  the  Scotch.  And  why? 
They  find  here  the  realization  of  those  principles  for  the 
sake  of  which  their  fathers  fought  through  centuries ;  in- 
dependence, freedom  to  worship  God,  freedom  to  think, 
and  freedom  to  act.  The  Scotch,  though  loving  their 
country  and  loyal  to  their  rulers  when  they  thought  their 
rulers  were  right,  never  did  take  much  stock  in  that 
"divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king."  So  that  when  they 
come  hither  and  find  that  here  the  one  thing  that  counts 
is  manhood,  intelligent,  sober  and  industrious,  it  is  the 
realization  of  their  dreams  and  they  take  to  it  as  naturally 
as  a  fish  takes  to  the  water.  Why  is  it,  my  friends,  you 
never  hear  of  the  "Scotch  vote?"  (Laughter).  You 
hear  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote,  the  Scandinavian 
vote,  but  you  never  hear  of  the  Scotch  vote — and  for 
good  reason,  to-wit:  when  a  Scotchman  lands  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  although  all  his  life  through  he  may  retain  the 
rough  angularities  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  some  of 
the  wholesome  severity  of  his  traditional  faith,  yet  he 
is  at  once  lost  in  the  life  of  the  great  American  nation, 
as  the  leaven  is  lost  in  the  dough,  as  the  salt  is  lost  in  the 
water.  He  is  not  counted  in  with  the  great  foreign  ele- 
ment.    He  brings  hither  no  personal  grievances.     He  is 
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no  enemy  to  the  government  from  which  he  comes,  nor  is 
he  "agin"  the  government,  whose  protection  lie  seeks. 
He  knows  no  antagonism  to  any  other  nation,  and  there- 
fore is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  do  his  whole  duty 
as  a  citizen  in  the  land  to  which  he  comes.  He  is  an 
American  from  the  start,  more  of  an  American  before 
he  comes  here  than  half  of  the  people  who  are  born  here. 
Not  a  Scotchman,  but  an  American.  Therefore,  no  one  is 
ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  how  the  Scotch  will  vote,  any- 
more than  he  is  foolish  enough  to  ask  how  the  Americans 
will  vote.  There  is  just  one  man  whose  opinion  the 
Scotchman  esteems  more  highly  than  he  does  that  of  any 
other — and  that  is  his  own.  (Laughter).  For  six  hun- 
dred years  the  Scotchman  has  been  learning  the  knack 
of  thinking  for  himself  and  of  voting  for  himself.  Amer- 
ican institutions  meet  with  his  approval.  He  is  an  in- 
dividualist— not  a  socialist,  not  a  collectivism  lie  loves 
his  own  countrymen,  but  does  not  seek  to  be  with  them 
exclusively.  He  strikes  out  alone  and  independently. 
There  is  just  one  man  he  despises  above  all  others,  and 
that  is  a  fellow  Scot  whom  he  hears  venting  the  lack- 
adaisical whine  about  "not  having  a  chance."  "A  chance! 
A  chance !  he  says ;  Ye  want  a  chance !  The  Scot  that 
canna  get  a  chance  in  America  should  be  kicked  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hush,  mun,  dinna  mak  a  fule  o 
yersel."  In  every  department  of  American  life  the  Scotch 
have  made  their  influence  felt.  They  are  no  such  fac- 
tors in  our  election  as  the  Irish  or  the  Germans  for  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  but  in  educational  lines,  mercantile 
lines,  scientific  lines,  manufacturing  lines,  auld  Scotia  is 
apt  to  be  too  much  overlooked — overlooked  because  here 
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iii  this  great,  broad,  free  land  her  sons  are  not  merely 
Scots,  but  Americans.  (Applause).  In  whatever  depart- 
ment they  toil  they  do  their  work  without  brag  and  blus- 
ter. It  is  with  "pudence"  that  I  speak.  (Laughter).  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  pompous  Scotchman.  I  have  only 
heard  of  one,  and  that  one  was  met  on  the  road  by  "an 
auld  wife  in  a  peck  o  trouble  rinning  after  her  coo."  The 
auld  body  sair  fore  fuchin  and  desperately  in  need,  cried 
out,  "Man,  turn  that  coo."  With  indignation  he  replied, 
"Woman,  I'm  not  a  man.  I  am  a  magistrate."  (Laugh- 
ter). 

Scotchmen  are  proverbial  for  their  unassuming  airs 
among  strangers.  This  mental  temperament  is  one  of  the 
earliest  expressions  of  their  character,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  to  be  rubbed  off.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  you 
find  a  Scot  an  aggressive  candidate  either  for  municipal 
honors  or  a  position  on  the  police  force.  Yet  he  is  dili- 
gent in  "sawing  wood."  To  the  astonishment  of  men  who 
reckon  by  first  sight  judgment  the  canny  Scot  is  ahead 
by  a  long  way.  Pat  and  Sandy  land  from  the  same  boat 
at  the  same  pier.  Pat  and  Sandy  both  begin  as  hostlers. 
Pat  ends  as  a  policeman;  Sandy  ends  as  a  bank  manager 
or  a  manufacturer  of  steel  rails.  To  the  end  of  his  days 
Pat  is  an  Irishman  hating  England.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  Sandy  is  an  American,  born  in  Scotland  and  loving 
Scotland,  but  attending  strictly  to  the  interests  of  Sandy. 
Pat  is  a  public  individual,  shouting  loud  in  the  proces- 
sion and  flinging  high  his  hat.  Sandy  is  a  private  char- 
acter. Pat  you  can  find  at  a  moment's  notice,  especially 
in  election  times ;  Sandy  you  have  to  look  for.  And 
where  will  you  find  Sandy  here  in  this  great  Western 
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world?  Yonder  lie  is,  a  Revolutionary  General.  Yonder 
he  is,  the  President  of  Princeton.  Yonder  he  is,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  Yonder  he  is,  the  renowned  geologist. 
Yonder  he  is,  managing  15,876  banks.  Yonder  he  is, 
inventing  reapers.  Yonder  be  is,  smelting  iron  and  ham- 
mering it  into  steel  and  turning  the  steel  into  public 
libraries  all  over  the  country.  (Applause).  Yonder  he 
is,  conducting  military  operations  against  the  foes  of  lib- 
erty. Yonder  he  is,  managing  a  great  railroad  system, 
running  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific.  (Great  Applause). 
Yonder  he  is,  teaching  in  ten  thousand  schools  and 
preaching  in  five  thousand  churches.  And  you  say,  "Is 
that  Sandy?  Why,  I  had  no  idea  he  was  a  Scotchman. 
I  thought  he  was  just  an  American."  And  it  is  there 
you  are  mistaken,  for  Sandy  is  Scotch ;  and  it  is  there 
you  are  correct,  for  Sandy  is  an  American.  (Long  con- 
tinued applause). 


Northneld. 

Male  Chorus. 


Governor  Noyes  :  We  have  with  us  a  member  of  our 
Society  who  has  not  been  at  many  of  our  gatherings  be- 
cause he  has  been  away  from  here — Bishop  Whipple, 
who  is  the  Chaplain  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  we  will  hear  him  tonight  on  Porto  Rico  and 
our  New  Responsibilities.     (Applause). 
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"PORTO  RICO  AND  OUR  NEW  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES." 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  I).  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

A  wise  man  has  no  guide  for  the  future  but  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  You  are  keeping  a  New  England  Thanks- 
giving day.  No  nation  has  such  great  reason  for  thankful- 
ness to  God  as  our  own.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the 
marvellous  bounty  of  God  in  our  goodly  country,  but  of 
that  kind  Providence  that  is  intertwined  with  all  our  na- 
tional history.  I  see  it  first  in  that  those  Pilgrim  Fathers 
sought  a  home  in  New  England.  Other  nations  were 
crowding  to  this  new  continent  in  search  of  gold.  They 
came  to  establish  a  Christian  government.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  the  greatest  statesman  of  Eng- 
land— Edmund  Burke — who  read  the  story  and  watched 
the  progress  of  those  Pilgrim  Fathers,  said,  "I  would 
wish  that  my  lot  could  be  cast  with  those  men  on  that 
new  continent  for  they  are  the  pioneers  of  the  mightiest 
civilization  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  earth."  They 
were  men  that  held  their  own  views  intensely — narrow,  as 
men  are  apt  to  be  narrow  who  hold  intensely  that  which 
they  believe  to  be  true.  They  did  bang  witches,  and  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  while  they  hanged  a  score,  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  hanged  hundreds;  and  it  was  fifty 
years  after  Judge  Sewell  made  that  public  confession  of 
their  fearful  sin  against  justice  and  against  God  in  the 
punishment  of  those  poor  creatures  before  England  abol- 
ished her  laws  against  witchcraft.  They  were  a  sturdy 
race,  and  their  loyalty  was  manifested  in  sending  their 
very  best  blood  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country  in  the 
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Colonial  wars.     But  there  was  a  providence  in  this,     k 
was  the  discipline  of  those  Colonial  wars  that  furnished 
officers  and  soldiers  in  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.     Let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  in- 
cidents that  show  the  spirit  of  our  fathers.     When  that 
Continental    Congress   met,   there   was   no   precedent    in 
the    past.     They    simply    came    there    as    men    standing 
for    the    right,    loyal    in    every    fiber    of    their   being    to 
the  Mother  Country.     Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  law 
appointing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  reconciliation 
with  the  Mother  Country.     And  vet  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  their  rights  would  never  be  conceded  to  them, 
then  they  resolved  to  be  free.     It  was  proposed  to  open 
the  meeting  of  Congress  with  prayer.  A  thoughtless  man 
objected  on  the  ground  of  the  religious  differences  of  the 
delegates,  and  old  Sam  Adams  rose,  with  his  white  hair 
streaming  over  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed:     "Shall  it 
be  said  that  any  religious  difference  can  prevent  men  from 
calling  upon  God,  who  alone  can  save  them?     Puritan 
that  I  am  in  every  fiber  of  my  being,  I  move  that  the 
Rev.   Dr.   Duche  of  the   Episcopal   church,   be   asked   to 
open   this   Congress   with   prayer."     John   Adams,    writ- 
ing to  his  wife,   said  :     ''To  my  dying  day  J    can  never 
forget  that  scene.     We  were  all  bathed   in  tears  as  we 
prayed  to  God  that  He  would  save  us." 

One  other  incident.  You  remember  that  darkest  day 
that  came  in  the  Revolution,  when  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress  :  "My  soldiers  are  in  rags.  I  have  not  one  par- 
ticle of  medicine  for  the  sick.  We  are  short  of  rations. 
Today  I  tracked  some  of  my  soldiers  by  the  prints  of 
their  bleeding  feet  in  the  snow."     That  night  Washing- 
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ton  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  to  Almighty 
God.  A  Quaker,  seeing  him  with  his  bared  head  under 
the  tree,  wrote  to  his  wife :  "Rebecca,  I  have  thought 
that  no  christian  could  he  a  soldier.  I  have  learned  my 
mistake.  .The  cause  is  right.  Washington  is  a  man  of 
God.  They  will  succeed."'  A  few  days  after  those  ragged 
soldiers  crossed  on  the  ice  of  the  Delaware  and  they 
won  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  that  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  and  follow  along  down  through 
all  our  country's  history. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  of  our  new  responsibilities. 
Whether  you  or  I  desired  the  territory  of  Porto  Rico,  it 
has  been  acquired.  There  have  been  many  views  express- 
ed by  statesmen  and  others  with  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing ; 
that  whether  the  Constitution  has  taught  us  how  we  may 
acquire  territory  and  under  what  circumstances  the  ter- 
ritory shall  be  ours,  it  has  never  told  us  how  we  can  let 
go.  (Laughter).  The  territory  is  ours,  and  we  have 
received  it  with  an  object  lesson.  Spain  once  owned  all 
of  South  America,  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Florida,  Central  America,  and  all  those  Islands 
of  the  Gulf,  and  today  not  one  foot  of  that  territory  is 
hers.  It  is  a  lesson  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Spain 
had  forgotten  that  government  is  a  trust  from  God  who 
alone  has  the  right  to  govern,  and  that  he  gives  to  every 
nation  the  right  to  say  in  what  form  that  trust  shall  be 
clothed.  Spain  trampled  upon  human  rights,  and  at 
last  is  left  too  poor  for  any  nation  to  do  her  reverence. 
By  request  I  visited  Porto  Rico,  last  winter,  to  make 
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investigation  concerning  social  and  religions  conditions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tropical  countries  that  my 
eyes  ever  rested  upon. 

The  Island,  ninety  miles  in  length  and  thirty-five   in 
width,  is  the  home  of  nearly  one  million  people.     The 
population   is,   therefore,   more   dense   than   that   of   any 
country  in  the  world,  save  Belgium.     Until  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  island  was  but  sparsely  settled  ; 
but   with   the   introduction   of   the   profitable   sugar   and 
coffee  industries  there  came  the  importation  of  thousands 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  the  immigation  of  people  from 
neighboring  islands.     The  planters  made  no  effort  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  these  people.     They  received  for 
their  labor  barely  enough  to  susiam   life.     Today  thev 
live  as  they  have  for  many  years,  crowded  in  miserable 
one-room  shacks  with  earth  floors,  and  with  nothing  to 
safeguard  the  sanctity  of  family  life.     About  75,000  are 
full  blooded  Negroes,  and  probably  200,000  are  of  mixed 
Negro  blood.     The  educated  people  of  Porto  Rico  are 
like  educated  people  elsewhere.     They  are  charming  and 
hospitable,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  who 
are  one  with  the  people  of  the  United    States   in   their 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Island.     Puerto  Rico  is  bless- 
ed with  an  equable  and  healthful  climate.     Of  its  3,500 
square  miles  rather  more  than  two-thirds  are   of   rich, 
arable  soil;  the  remainder  is  sandy  seacoast  and  rocky 
hills.     Sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  have  been  the  three  ag- 
ricultural staples.     For  the  first  and  last  the  future  out- 
look is  bright,  but  the  coffee  industry  has  been  practi- 
cally ruined  for  years  to  come  by  the  hurricane  of  last 
August.  This  means  wide-spread  suffering,  as  the  coffee- 
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picking  furnished  employment  to  multitudes  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

Illiteracy  is  painfully  prevalent.  Only  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  population  can  read  and  write;  yet  the  people,  as 
a  class,  are  intelligent  and  kindly,  but  have  lived  so  long 
under  servile  conditions  that  they  lack  thrift  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Hope  lies  in  the  education  of  the  children.  It  will  re- 
quire one  of  the  best  educators  in  the  United  States,  with 
competent  assistants,  to  organize  a  school  system  which 
shall  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  citizenship.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  besides  the  native  teachers  employ- 
ed in  the  schools,  seventy-four  American  school  teachers 
were  scattered  over  the  island  (some  of  them  from  Min- 
nesota) and  all  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

About  eighty  thousand  acres  of  the  Island  are  culti- 
vated for  sugar,  about  two  hundred  thousand  for  coffee, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  tract  of 
waste  land,  for  tobacco.  In  driving  over  the  fine  mili- 
tary road,  at  every  turn  may  be  seen  the  favorite  garden 
flowers  of  our  Northern  climes — the  marigold,  the  cari- 
na, the  pink— growing  by  the  side  of  the  rarest  tropical 
blossoms,  while  the  mahogany  tree,  the  cabanna,  the 
royal  palm,  the  royal  poinciana,  the  exquisite  fern-tree 
and  a  host  of  others,  grow  to  perfection,  their  branches 
gleaming  with  rare  orchids,  while  the  orange  and  the 
bananna  grow  wild,  and  pineapples  ripen  in  the  ditches 
by  the  wayside.  I  have  never  looked  upon  a  land  more 
richly  laden  by  nature  with  the  bounty  of  God,  and  yet 
at  every  step  one's  heart  is  wrung  with  sorrow. 

The  hurricane  which  raged  for  three  days  carried  des- 
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olation  everywhere — not  only  in  the  destruction  of  plan- 
tations, and  the  wild  fruits  upon  which  the  peasants 
chiefly  subsisted,  but  in  the  terrible  destruction  of  human 
life.  At  Ponce,  the  largest  town  on  the  island  with  a 
population  of  56,000,  750  persons  were  drowned  in  one 
night. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  philanthropic  efforts  on  the 
Island  is  the  work  being  done  by  the  "Woman's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Puerto  Rico,"  with  headquarters  in  San  Juan,  to 
relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  this  hurricane.  We  may 
not  fathom  the  mystery  of  such  a  visitation,  yet,  it  is  sor- 
row that  makes  the  world  akin,  and  I  believe  that  the  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  done  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done 
to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  to  ourselves.  I  wish 
that  American  citizens  could  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the 
work  of  love  being  done  by  that  society.  I  know  of  no 
charitable  work  more  perfectly  organized  than  this  effort 
to  help  the  poor  women  of  the  island  to  earn  an  honest 
living. 

"In  the  first  department,  where  applications  for  help 
are  made  to  a  Spanish  speaking  member  of  the  society, 
we  watched  scores  of  tidy-looking  women  passing  in 
slips  of  paper,  upon  which  were  written  names  of  the  ar- 
ticles desired — clothing,  groceries,  or  medicines.  Their 
faces,  while  they  showed  the  marks  of  suffering,  were 
kindly  and  intelligent. 

"In  the  second  department  work  is  received,  examined 
and  paid  for,  the  garments  put  away  and  distributed 
among  the  extreme  poor.  In  the  third  department  the 
work  is  cut  out  and  distributed.     These  women     clamor 
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for  work  and  are  ambitions  to  do  it  well.  In  a  fourth 
department  clothing  is  issued.  A  visitor  is  employed  to 
investigate  every  case.  Medicines  are  given  out  from  a 
dispensary  by  several  native  physicians,  who  give  their 
services. 

"In  cases  where  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes  because  of  inability  to  pay  their  rent,  a  loan 
of  from  three  to  five  dollars  is  made,  which  is  repaid  in 
small  amounts  weekly.  During  one  of  my  visits  a  young 
girl  about  14  years  of  age  came  in.  "Mrs.  HofT  the 
President,  and  wife  of  Col.  HofT,  said  to  me :  "Here 
comes  the  little  mother."  Why  do  you  call  her  little 
mother?  I  asked.  "Her  mother  is  bed-ridden,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  this  child  takes  care  of  her  and  four 
younger  children."  Then  she  said  cheerily,  "what  can  I 
do  for  you,  little  mother  ?"  The  child  answered  :  "We 
had  so  much  sickness  last  month  I  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
rent  and  will  you  loan  me  five  dollars?"  "Certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Hoff,  and  handed  her  the  five  dollars  with  a 
pass  book  and  the  amount  charged  to  the  child.  I  said, 
"Do  you  ever  expect  to  see  that  money?"  "Bishop  we 
have  loaned  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  we  have  never  lost  one  solitary  penny."  This 
shows  how  wisely  and  well  they  have  done  their  work, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  material  with  which  they 
have  to  deal. 

We  reached  Porto  Rico  a  few  days  before  the  first  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  birthday,  which  took  place  in 
the  San  Juan  Theatre  ,and  a  more  interesting  scene  I 
have  rarely  witnessed.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had 
sent  out  one  thousand  United  States  flags,  and  several 
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thousand  copies  of  our  National  S.pngs  which  a  Porto 
Rican  lady  had  trained  six  hundred  children  to  sing  in 
English.  The  girls  dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  the 
boys  in  white  duck  each  carried  a  flag  which  they  waved 
"like  mad"  as  they  sang  these  songs  of  ours  with  all  the 
patriotism  of  genuine  Young  America.  It  would  have 
stirred  any  loyal  heart — as  mine  was  stirred  as  I  thought 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  and  of  the  lessons  which 
in  God's  Providence  had  come  to  us. 

The  following  day  as  I  walked  through  the  streets  I 
heard  from  almost  every  other  house,  some  one  trying  to 
pick  out  on  the  piano  the  Star  Spangled  Banner ;  and  yet- 
perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  Porto  Ricans  were  then 
under  the  impression  that  our  great  National  song  was 
"There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight." 

There  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  tell  you  hut  I  must 
not  detain  you.  One  of  the  sorrows  that  Porto  Rico  has 
inherited  from  Spain,  is  that  of  the  lottery.  I  can  illus- 
trate it  by  telling  you  of  a  dear  old  friend  who  was  my 
guide  for  long  weeks  in  Spain.  In  parting  with  him  I 
said,  "American  bishops  don't  have  as  much  money  as 
some  of  your  European  bishops,  but  I  want  to  make  you 
a  present,"  and  I  handed  him  a  gold  coin.  Laying  his 
hand  over  his  heart  he  said  :  "My  friend,  every  day  I 
shall  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  all  the  saints  that 
they  will  send  God's  blessing  upon  you.  I  shall  now  go 
and  buy  a  lottery  ticket."  "A  lottery  ticket ;"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Why  not?"  He  asked.  "Can  you  tell  me 
how  I  can  drive  in  my  carriage  or  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  own  a  house  otherwise?"  I  saw  a  little  of  this 
at  San  Juan  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  of  the  church. 
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One  of  our  clergymen  whom  we  sent  out  to  the  island 
and  who  has  been  one  of  God's  own  ministers  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  early  in  the  morning  was  awakened 
by  a  peasant  who  stood  at  his  door  and  said,  "Oh,  you 
were  so  good  to  me  when  I  was  sick  I  never  can  forget 
you,  and  this  is  the  day  when  we  make  presents  to  our 
friends,  and  I  have  brought  you  the  best  fighting  cock 
there  is  on  the  Island."     (Laughter). 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  has  caused  unrest 
in  the  Island  has  come  from  the  two  theories  that  our 
statesmen  hold  with  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico.  The  one  class  holding  that  wher- 
ever the  flag  went  the  Constitution  went,  and  gave  to  the 
citizens  all  of  the  guaranties  provided  by  that  Constitu- 
tion. The  other  class  thinking  that  as  in  all  former  treat- 
ies— in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  and  in  the  purchase  of  Florida — it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  natives  of  this  country  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  of  the  privileges  that  belong  to  American  cit- 
izens, and  as  there  was  no  such  guaranty  in  the  treaty 
by  which  we  acquired  Porto  Rico  that  therefore  it  fell 
under  another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
was  that  the  government  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  or 
to'  legislate,  for  any  territory  it  shall  acquire  as  in  its 
udgment  it  shall  deem  best.  Now,  this  led  at  once  to  the 
placing  of  almost  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  everything 
that  came  from  Porto  Rico.  Before  we  had  acquired 
Porto  Rico  all  of  its  sugar  went  to  Spain  free,  and  its 
tobacco  went  to  Cuba  and  was  manufactured  there  and 
came  to  us  as  the  Havanna  tobacco.  Now,  these  two 
markets,  were  taken  away  from  them.     They  lost  much. 
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Then  they  could  only  rely  upon  the  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  tariff  which  we  had  for  other  coun- 
tries was  laid  upon  the  products  of  Porto  Rico  it  nat- 
urally caused  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  trouble.  This 
was  amended  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  fifteen  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico.  It  will  require  patient  labor;  it  will  require 
hopefulness ;  it  will  require  the  large  heart  of  men  who 
know  how  to  work  and  wait;  but  the  day  will  come 
when  this  beautiful  Island  will  be  a  jewel  in  all  of  the 
lands  that  belong  to  the  United  States. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  which  loom  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  and  all  our  new  possessions,  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  room  for  dark  forebodings.  Our  fath- 
er's God  has  guided  us  in  the  past  and  if  we  look  to  Him 
He  will  oruide  us  in  the  future. 


The  audience  then  rose  and  sang  "America." 


Governor  Noyes :  This  ends  the  exercises  with  the 
exception  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  England  Thanks- 
giving which  the  committee  will  place  at  your  disposal 
very  soon. 
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At  the  close  of  the  formal  program  refreshments  were 
served  according  to  the  old  time  custom,  consisting  of 
roasted  chestnuts,  hard  cider,  apples,  doughnuts,  toasted 
brown  bread  with  cheese,  pumpkin  pie,  etc.,  etc. 

The  rooms  were  decorated  in  a  suitable  and  appropri- 
ate manner  to  indicate  that  peace  and  plenty  had  been 
brought  to  pass  as  the  result  of  war.  In  the  center  of 
one  side  of  the  room  was  a  large  cannon  flanked  on  either 
side  by  several  stands  of  small  arms,  all  of  which  were 
draped  with  the  American  Flag,  while  around  and  un- 
derneath them  were  placed  pumpkins,  ears  of  corn, 
squashes  and  other  fruits  of  the  field. 

This  Social  Court  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  af- 
fair, and  during  the  evening  it  was  frequently  remarked, 
that  it  would  be  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  if  Social 
Courts  were  more  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

BUSINESS  COURTS. 

Two  Business  Courts  of  the  Society  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  one  on  August  13th,  and  the  other  on 
September  3rd.  The  first  Court  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  was  merely  formal  in  its  nature,  hav- 
ing been  called  for  the  purpose  of  reading  certain  pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  acted  upon  at  a  later  Court  of 
the  Society. 

The  Court  of  September  3rd  was  held  at  the  Minne- 
sota Club  in  the  evening  of  that  day  and  thirty- two  gen- 
tlemen were  present.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Society  were  considered  in  detail  and  a  large  number 
of  amendments  were  adopted,  all  of  which  will  appear  in 
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the  Year  Book,  and  likewise  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  soon 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  members.  Ft  therefore 
seems  unnecessary  to  print  these  amendments  as  a  part 
of  this  report.  At  the  close  of  the  Business  Court  of 
September  3rd  a  buffet  lunch  was  served,  and  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  number  of  members  attended  a  merely  busi- 
ness meeting  emphasizes  and  illustrates  still  further  the 
strong  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  Society. 

COUNCIL  MEETINGS. 

Nine  meetings  of  the  Council  have  been  held,  at  which 
the  usual  routine  business  has  been  transacted,.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that  these  meetings  have 
been  very  faithfully  attended,  and  that  gentlemen  have 
been  willing  to  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  Society.  Several  members  have  at- 
tended every  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  all  have  exhib- 
ited the  greatest  interest  in  the  Society's  affairs. 

MAGAZINES     FOR    THE    SOLDIERS     IN     THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Rukard  Hurd, 
one  of  our  members  received  a  communication  from 
Lieut.  Howard  of  the  45th  U.  S.  Infantry,  another  mem- 
ber, who  is  stationed  at  present  in  the  Philippines,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  magazines,  books,  papers,  etc., 
were  most  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  those 
Islands.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion  the  Society  has 
sent  to  Lieut.  Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  at  Manila,  sev- 
eral large  boxes,  containing  many  hundreds  of  magazines 
and  books.     Col.  Wagner  is  also  one  of  our  members, 
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and  lias  undertaken  to  distribute  them  where  they  will  be 
most  valued  and  appreciated.  Many  members  who  sent 
in  contributions  for  this  purpose,  failed  to  give  their 
names,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  furnish  an  exact 
list  of  the  contributors. We  give,  however,  the  total  num- 
ber contributed,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  names  of 
the  donors : 

Books 61 

Magazines 889 

Papers 47T 

Total 1421 

Books.  Magazines.  Papers. 

George  Myron  Phillips 6  63  17 

Edward  Craig  Mitchell .26  27 

Frank  Irving  Whitney 112 

Edward  Hutchins  Cutler.  ...  8  40  88 

Joseph   Matthew   Hawks.... 27  186  28 

Frederick  Delos   Monfort.  . .  231 

William   Gardner   White....  29  %j 

Bishop  Gilbert's  Estate 8  75  224 

Frederick  Stewart  Bryant ...   7  38 

Miscellaneous 5  89 


61  889  471 

THE  YEAR-BOOK. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  the  Society  has 
undertaken  during  the  year  has  been  the  publication  of 
the  "Year-Book,"  which  is  intended  to  contain  the  an- 
cestral record  of  all  of  our  members  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  research  for  that  purpose.     It  was 
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supposed  that  the  work  incident  to  the  publication  of  this 
book  could  easily  be  accomplished   during  the  summer 
months,  and  that  it  could  then  be  printed  and  delivered 
to  the  members  at  the  present  General  Court.     The  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  great  and  so  unusual,  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  complete  the  book  at  this  time.  The 
Genealogist  has  been  almost  constantly  at  work  for  the 
last  nine  months,  and  although  the  book  is  far  advanced, 
it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  months  before  it  can  be 
completed  and  delivered.     This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
because  we  had  hoped  to  complete  it  during  the  admin- 
istration of  our  present  Governor,  Mr.   Charles   Phelps 
Noyes,  whose  interest  in  it  has  been  untiring  and  whose 
knowledge  of  Colonial  affairs,  and  whose  wise  and  pru- 
dent business  judgment,  have  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  its  preparation.     He  has  given  cheerfully  of  his 
time  and  has  in  every  way  assisted  and  helped  most  ma- 
terially in  carrying  forward  this  important  work.     The 
plan  of  the  book  is  to  some  extent  new,  and  we  expect 
to  see  it  adopted  by  other  Genealogical  Societies,  as  fur- 
nishing the  simplest,  most  concise,  and  at  the  same  time 
.  most  thorough  history  of  a  person's  ancestral  record. 

It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  care- 
ful work  that  has  been  done  by  our  Genealogist,  and  the 
fact  which  has  already  been  noted,  that  out  of  seven 
hundred  supplemental  applications  which  have  gone  for- 
ward to  the  General  Society  during  the  present  year,  not 
one  has  been  rejected,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
care  and  ability. 

When  the  Year  Book  is  completed  we  believe  that  it 
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will  reflect  much  credit  upon  our  Society,  and  accom- 
plish much  of  practical  benefit  in  its  behalf. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Thirteen  new  members'  have  been  admitted  to  the  So- 
ciety since  the  last  General  Court,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Soc.  No.  122.  Charles  Monroe  Start  of  Rochester, 
Minn.  Judge  Start  is  well  known  as  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  and  traces  his  de- 
scent from  Capt.  Moses  Tucker  of  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire.  Capt.  Tucker's  house  was  fortified  and  used 
as  a  garrison  at  New  Ipswich  during-  the  Indian  raid  up- 
on that  town  in  the  year  1748.  It  is  said  that  the  alarm 
was  so  great  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  fled  ex- 
cept Capt.  Tucker.  He  also  served  later  as  a  Capt.  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Soc.  No.  123.  Arthur  Mauley  Wick  wire  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mr.  Wickwire  is  an  Attorney  at  Law  who  has 
practiced  in  St.  Paul  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  traces 
his  descent  from  John  Wickwire  of  New  London,  Conn., 
who  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  "Great  Swamp  Fight"  De- 
cember 19th,  1675. 

Soc.  No.  124.  John  Walter  Stevens  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mr.  Stevens  is  an  architect,  and  has  lived  in  St. 
Paul  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  traces  his  descent 
from  Isaac  Allerton,  who  was  a  Mayflower  passenger 
and  the  fifth  signer  of  the  Compact.  Isaac  Allerton  was 
the  wealthiest  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Fie  was  Dep- 
uty Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  from   162 1   to   1624. 
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He  made  four  visits  to  England  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  Charter  for  Plymouth  Colony  in  1629. 

Soc.  No,  1.25.  Edward  Blake  Young  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mr.  Young  is  an  Attorney  at  Law,  and  has  prac- 
ticed in  St.  Paul  for  a  number  of  years.  Pie  traces  his 
descent  from  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley  of  Plymouth  Col- 
on)-, a  full  account  of  whose  life  and  public  services  will 
be  found  in  the  forthcoming-  Year  Book  of  the  Society, 
and  of  whom  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  at  this  point, 
that  he  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  Plymouth  Col- 
ony in  1680,  and  Governor  of  the  Colony  from  168 1  to 
1692. 

Soc.  No.  126.  Charles  Wood  Eberlein  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mr.  Eberlein  is  the  Secretary  of  the  St.  Paul 
Trust  Company,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Col.  George 
Plater  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland.  Col.  Plater 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  Naval  officer  of 
the  Patuxent,  and  for  some  time  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland.  Mr.  Eberlein  is  the  only  member 
of  our  Society  who  has  been  admitted  by  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Cavalier  ancestors. 

Soc.  No.  127.  Oliver  Warren  Shaw  of  Austin,  Minn. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Austin,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Roger  Shaw  of 
Hampton,  Mass.,  who  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  from  Hampton,  in  the 
years  1651,  1652  and  1653. 

Soc.  No.  128.  Arthur  Lockzvood  Wagner,  Lieut.  Col. 
and  Assist.  Adjt.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Manilla, 
Philippine  Islands.  Col.  Wagner  traces  his  descent  from 
Capt.  Peter  Wagner,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y., 
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who  was  a  Capt.  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  New  York- 
Militia,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  last  French 
&  Indian  War. 

Soc.  No.  129.  Edwin  Bell,  First  Lieut.  8th  Infantry 
U.  S.  A..  Lieut.  Bell  is  at  present  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  traces  his  descent  from  William  Duffield 
of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  William  Duffield  was  in  the 
Provincial  service  under  Col.  Bouquet  in  the  defense  of 
the  frontier  in  the  years  1763  and  1764;  was  Ensign  in 
Capt.  Isaiah  Saddler's  Associated  Company  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  in  1756  and  rendered  active  service  in  the 
frontier  wars.  Pie  headed  a  force  of  fifty  men  at  Fort 
Loudon  in  the  last  French  &  Indian  War  in  1765. 

Soc.  No.  130.  Henry  Rogers  W ells  of  Preston,  Minn. 
Mr.  Wells  is  an  Attorney  at  Law  and  Banker,  and  is  an 
old  and  well  known  citizen  of  Southern  Minnesota.  Pie 
traces  his  descent  from  Ensign  Jared  Spencer,  who  was 
commissioned  Ensign  of  the  Haddam  Train  Band  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1675.  Jared  Spencer  was  also  Deputy  to 
the  Connecticut  General  Court  from  Haddam  in  the 
years  1674,  1675,  1678,  1679,  1680  and  1683. 

Soc.  No.  131..  Robert  Bunker  Coleman  Bement  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Bement  is  a  Civil  Engineer  and  held 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army 
during  the  last  war  with  Spain.  He  traces  his  descent 
from  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  a 
number  of  our  members,  and  of  whom  a  full  account 
will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  Year  Book  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested. 

Soc.  No.  132.  Edward  Hunter,  Col.  and  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  St.  Paul. 
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Minn.  Col.  Hunter  traces  his  descent  from  Capt.  Adam 
Hunter  of  Brunswick  and  Topsham,  Maine,  who  was 
commissioned  a  Capt.  by  Gov.  Shirley  of  Mass.  March 
4th,  1754,  with  authority  to  raise  an  independent  com- 
pany in  York  County,  Maine. 

Soc.  No.  133.  Frederick  Stewart  Bryant  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Mr.  Bryant  is  the  General  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  in  St.  Paul  and 
traces  his  descent  from  Capt.  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass.,  who  was  Lieut,  of  the  Billerica  company 
in  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Dan- 
iel Gookin,  in  the  year  1675  and  Capt.  of  the  same  com- 
pany in  the  year  1683.  His  dwelling  house  was  used  as 
a.  garrison  in  King  Philip's  War  and  he  also  served  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada  under  Sir  William  Phipps 
in  1690. 

Soc.  No.  134.  Lyman  Theodore  Powell  of  West  Su- 
perior, Wis.  Mr.  Powell,  is  an  Attorney  at  Law,  practic- 
ing in  West  Superior,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Capt. 
John  Stanley  of  Farmington,  Conn.  Capt.  Stanley  be- 
gan military  service  at  a  very  early  date,  having  been 
with  the  expedition  against  the  Pequots  in  1637  when 
he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  appointed  Ser- 
geant in  1667,  Ensign  1674,  Lieut,  of  Hartford  County 
Militia  1675,  Capt.  of  the  company  during  the  same  year, 
and  rendered  efficient  service  in  King  Philip's  War.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  1690,  and  Com- 
missioner for  Farmington  in  the  years  1690,  1691,  1692, 
1693,  1694,  1695,  and  1697.  He  was  Deputy  from  Farm- 
ington almost  constantly  from  1659  to  1696. 
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Three  members  of  the  Society  have  been  dropped  for 
the  non-payment  of  dues,  viz. : 

Soc.  No.  ii.  Henry  Benjamin  Hill  of  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Soc.  No.  55.  Clark  Langzvorthy  Poole  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Soc.  No.  62.     Bankson  Taylor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  have  lost  two  members  by  death,  namely : 

Soc.  No.  75.  Rt.  Rev.  Mahlon  Norris  Gilbert,  D.  D. 
L.  L.  D.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Soc.  No.  63.  Dudley  Hall  Hcrscy  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  both  of  whom  appropriate  reference  is  made  later  in 
this  report. 

The  Membership  at  this  date  is  as  follows: 

Members  elected  to  date 134 

Resigned   4 

Dropped 5 

Transferred 2 

Died 6  17 


Present  membership 117 


OUR  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
Society  has  lost  two  members  by  death  during  the  year, 
and  that  six  of  its  members  have  died  since  its  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  permanent  memorials 
of  these  deceased  members  have  been  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  Society,  the  Council  requested  certain  gen- 
tlemen to  prepare  brief  memorials  of  our  deceased  broth- 
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ers,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  they  were  presented  and  were 
duly  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety. In  order  that  tney  may  be  preserved,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  members  they  are  printed  as  a 
part  of  this  report.  The  various  memorials  thus  pre- 
sented are  as  follows : 


CHARLES  EDWIN  MAYO. 

Charles  Edwin  Mayo,  son  of  Jeremiah  Mayo  and  Mary 
Paddock  Clark,  was  born  in  Brewster,  Mass.,  Oct.  26, 
1827,  and  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  23,  1899. 

He  married  in  St.  Paul  May  7,  1861,  Caroline  E. 
Fitch,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Mayo  was  descended  from  nine  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower,  among  them  elder  William  Brewster,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Brewster  took  its  name. 

He  received  his  education  at  Brewster  Academy  and 
at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  developed  a  taste  for  study 
which  he  never  lost.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
Boston  and  secured  a  position  in  a  hardware  store,  where 
he  remained  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  continued 
his  studies  at  night  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunites  for  self  culture  which  Boston  afforded  at  that 
time. 

Ambitious  and  enterprising,  he  thought  the  West  off- 
ered greater  business  advantages,  and  started  in  1852  to 
find  a  place  to  engage  in  business  for  himself.  He  went 
first  to  Cincinnati,  but  in  the  following  spring  (1853)  he 
removed  to  St.  Paul,  and  at  once  established  the  hard- 
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ware  business  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  head. 
From  1889  until  his  death  he  was  Deputy  Collector  and 
Appraiser  in  the  U.  S.  Custom  House,  St.  Paul. 

Soon  after  moving  here  he  joined  the  Minnesota  State 
Historical  .Society,  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
efficient  members,  serving  continuously  on  the  Executive 
Council,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Mayflower  Society,  the  Cape 
Cod  Historical  Society  ,and  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  having  been  especially  interested  in  the  Colo- 
nial history  of  that  part  of  New  England  he  had  accum- 
ulated an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  a  valuable  collection  of  original  papers, 
which  he  greatly  prized. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  Charles  Ed- 
win Mayo,  but  no  memorial  of  him  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  those  qualities  of  heart  and  life 
which  made  him  so  much  beloved  and  respected  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Mayo  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  Minnesota 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  after  it  was  organized,  and  be- 
ing in  full  sympathy  with  its  work,  his  services  in  the 
Council  and  as  Genealogist  were  most  earnest  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Colonial  Plistory  and  New  England 
Genealogy  made  it  most  valuable. 

With  an  unflinching  faithfulness  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  in  life  he  joined  that  practical  sagacity  and  keen 
common  sense  which  characterized  the  ancestors  from 
whom  he  descended.  Of  tall,  spare  figure  with  a  face 
sober  and  thoughtful,  lighted  by  a  kindly  responsive  look 
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to  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  he  seemed  like  one  of 
the  early  Pilgrims  revisiting-  the  earth.  One  could  easily 
imagine  that  here  stood  before  him  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood  one  of  the  old  worthies  of  Colonial  times.  Hon- 
esty, sincerity  and  sweetness  were  written  on  his  coun- 
tenance. A  man  whom  no  specious  presentation  of  moral 
wrong  could  blind,  whose  simple  sincerity  and  clear  per- 
ception of  right  were  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
He  was  worthy  of  his  high  and  noble  ancestry,  and  we, 
his  associates  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  here  re- 
cord the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  was 
held. 


CHARLES  ALFRED  PILLSBURY. 

Charles  Alfred  Pillsbury  was  born  at  Warren,  N.  H., 
December  3rd,  1842,  and  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Sept.  17,  1899. 

His  ancestry  was  of  that  sterling  New  England  Stock 
from  which  much  of  the  best  blood  of  our  Country  has 
sprung.  Fifth  in  descent  from  Caleb  Pillsbury,  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Essex  County  Militia,  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors  more  than  one  whose 
bravery  in  the  Indian  and  French  Wars  of  Colonial  times, 
was  well  tried. 

Many  of  the  qualities  which  marked  the  Pillsburys  of 
earlier  days,  characterized  the  career  of  our  deceased 
brother. 

Possessed  of  far  reaching  business  sagacity,  of  great 
firmness    of    purpose    and    energy    in    carrying    out    his 
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plans,  he  gained  a  leading  position  among  the  Flour  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  world. 

His  quick  perceptions  enabled  him  to  early  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  more  modern  methods  of  milling,  and 
as  a  result,  there  stand  at  Minneapolis  the  famous  Flour 
Mills  bearing  his  name  which  are  a  monument  to  his 
ability. 

Pie  was  a  fair  minded,  generous  hearted,  public  spir- 
ited citizen,  whose  loss  a  large  circle  of  business  and  per- 
sonal friends  deplores. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  of  Minnesota,  places 
this  short  memorial  of  its  associate  upon  its  pages,  as  a 
testimonial  to  his  memory. 


MAHLON  NORRIS  GILBERT. 

On  March  2,  1900,  death  struck  from  the  rolls  of  this 
Society  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  beloved  of  all 
the  names  thereon.  That  posterity  may  have  acquaint- 
ance with  so  well-rounded  and  noble  a  character  this  me- 
morial is  written. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Society  shows  from  what  sturdy 
and  distinguished  stock  Bishop  Gilbert  came;  that  one 
ancestor  was  one  of  eight  men  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  govern  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, while  another  was  prominent  in  King  Philip's 
war.  And  the  records  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  disclose  that,  later,  his  great-grandfather  serv- 
ed in  a  company  of  Connecticut  Militia  which  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Boston  after  the  Lexington  alarm  in  April, 
1775- 
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Bishop  Gilbert  was  born  in  the  village  of  Laurens, 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  on  March  23,  1848,  but  while 
still  a  small  child  the  family  moved  to  the  nearby  town 
of  Morris.  It  was  here  that,  as  a  youth,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Tuttle,  now  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Missouri,  and  an  acquaintance  was  formed 
which  was  of  far-reaching  importance  and  which  ended 
only  with  his  death.  He  was  fitted  for  Hobart  College 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  but  the  development  of  lung  trouble 
prevented  him  from  completing  his  course,  and  the  next 
three  years  were  spent  in  Florida  and  Utah  in  search 
of  health.  In  1872  he  came  to  Minnesota  and  began 
his  studies  at  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  Faribault 
and  in  October,  1875,  he  was  ordained  into  the  priesthood 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  From  that  time  until  he  sur- 
rendered his  arms  to  the  Great  Conqueror  he  led  a  stren- 
uous, active,  noble  life,  a  true  and  devoted  Soldier  of  the 
Cross.  His  first  parish  was  at  Deer  Lodge  Montana, 
where  again  he  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop 
Tuttle,  and  the  next  six  years  were  passed  there  and  in 
Helena.  This  experience  in  a  mountainous  and  at  that 
time  sparsely  settled  country,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  mining  camps  full  of  desperadoes  and  the  roughest 
elements  of  society,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  bands  of 
Indians,  was  one  which  Bishop  Gilbert  delighted  to  look 
back  upon.  To  his  intimate  friends  he  told  many  a  thrill- 
ing incident  of  sudden  calls  to  exercise  his  holy  functions 
at  frontier  tragedies,  and  always  spoke  of  the  great  re- 
spect with  which  he  was  always  received.  That  he  had 
inherited  the  martial  spirit  of  his  forefathers  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  when  General  Gibbon  and  his  troops 
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were  surrounded  by  the  Nez  Perces  at  the  Big  Hole  in 
1877  and  their  desperate  condition  became  known  Bishop 
Gilbert  took  his  rifle  and  marched  with  a  company  of 
volunteers  to  their  relief. 

His  work  in  Montana  was  well  done  and  lasting-.  This 
is  attested  by  the  stone  churches  which  he  caused  to  be 
erected  in  Deer  Lodge  and  in  Helena,  and  better  still  by 
the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  citi- 
zens of  that  State  and  the  deep  sorrow  which  was  evinced 
by  them  at  his  death. 

In  1881  he  came  to  Christ  Church,  St.  Paul,  and  that 
city  thenceforward  became  his  home.  After  five  years 
of  service  as  Rector  of  this  church  he  was  elected  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  Minnesota,  and  his  field  of  work  broadened 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  State.  How  faithfully  he  filled 
this  field  and  how  nobly  he  sustained  its  burdens  all  cit- 
izens will  testify. 

Bishop  Gilbert  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Fannie 
P.  Carvill,  who  with  two  daughters  survived  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  traits  of  Bishop  Gilbert's 
character  were  his  intense  earnestness  and  his  great  sim- 
plicity. He  was  thoroughly  democratic  and  wherever  he 
went  was  at  home  with  all  classes.  This  did  not  in  any 
way  detract  from  his  dignity,  for  no  man  had  a  more  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  rank  of  his-  calling  and  of  the  high  office 
he  held.  He  was  alive  to  all  interests  and  concerned  in 
everything  about  him  , en  joying  sports  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  men  and  women.  His  devotion  to  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  church  was  shown  by  his  constant  labor 
in  their  behalf  and  the  substantial  results  which  appear 
all  over  his  diocese.     But  he  was  too  broadminded  to  lim- 
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it  his  exertions  to  them ;  in  all  civic  matters,  state  and 
municipal,  his  voice  and  example  were  always  prominent 
and  forceful.  As  a  speaker  he  lacked  some  of  the  graces 
of  the  finished  orator,  but  there  was  that  intensity  and 
force  in  his  delivery  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity 
and  always  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers.  His  was 
a  patriotic  spirit  and  he  ever  believed  that  our  institu- 
tions more  than  those  of  any  other  land  tended  upward 
and  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  greater  and  greater 
benefit  to  mankind. 

In  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  when  it  seemed  as 
if  years  of  usefulness  and  good  works  were  before  him, 
a  short  illness  terminated  his  distinguished  career. 
"He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace." 


DELOS  ABRAM  MONFORT. 

The  family  of  Monfort,  or  De  Monfort,  as  the  name 
was  originally  spelled,  originated  in  the  Province  of 
Brittany,  in  France,  and  having  adopted  the  Huguenot 
faith  were  compelled  to  leave  France  soon  after  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Bartholomew.  They  sojourned  tempo- 
rarily in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  settled  in  the 
province  of  Baden,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where 
they  founded  a  town  to  which  they  gave  their  family 
name.  Later  on  they  passed  into  Holland  which  was 
just  rising  from  its  victorious  contest  with  Philip  II  of 
Spain  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of 
Protestantism  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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The  earliest  individual  of  this  name  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  Pieter  Monfort,  who  had  changed 
his  French  name  "Pierre"  to  the  Dutch  "Pieter,"  and  who 
had  married  a  Dutch  bride  in  Amsterdam,  and  sailed  for 
the  New  Netherlands  of  America  with  a  family  that  was 
half  Dutch  in  blood  and  perhaps  wholly  so  in  speech  and 
manner.  Pie  settled  upon  the  present  site  of  Brooklyn, 
L.  L,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  race  who 
afterwards  settled  in  different  parts  of  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York. 

Early  in  the  present  Century  one  of  the  American  Mon- 
forts  married  a  Goodrich  who  was  herself  descended 
from  an  early  Colonial  soldier  of  that  name  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  from  another 
Huguenot  refugee  who  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors 
of  Norwalk.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  pair,  married  a 
grandchild  of  Robert  Fuller  of  Salem,  one  of  the  strong 
men  of  his  day,  who  was  both  wealthy  and  influential, 
and  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  Rehoboth,  then  one 
of  the  fortified  bulwarks  of  the  Colony  against  the  In- 
dians. This  grandchild  of  Robert  Fuller  was  also  de- 
scended from  Robert  Titus  and  John  Doggett  whose  sons 
and  grandsons  were  counsellors  and  soldiers  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  Colony,  and  likewise  from  Gov.  Thomas 
Mayhew  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  is 
famous  as  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  his  three  thousand 
Indian  subjects,  and  of  whose  work  the  Apostle  John 
Eliott  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

From  this  singular  union  of  French  Huguenot,  Dutch 
Calvinist  and  New  England  Puritan,  sprang  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  of  whom  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
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that  the  hest  blood  of  his  country  was  used  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Peter  Monfort,  the  original  emigrant,  had  a  son  named 
Abram  who  removed  from  Long  Island  to  New  Jersey 
and  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  where  the  city  of  Trenton  now  stands.  The 
children  of  this  Abram  Monfort  removed  to  New  York 
State  in  1780  and  settled  near  the  present  location  of 
the  city  of  Rochester  and  from  one  of  them  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  is  descended. 

Delos  Abram  Monfort  was  born  at  Hampden,  New 
York,  April  6th,  1835,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Jared 
G.  Monfort  and  Loretta  Fuller.  While  still  very  young 
his  parents  moved  to  Unadilla,  New  York  where  his 
father  was  for  many  years  a  leading  merchant.  Here  he 
received  his  education,  and  then  as  a  young  man  went 
to  Cooperston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Joshua  A.  Story,  a  prominent  dry-goods  merchant  in 
that  place. 

His  first  trip  through  the  Northwest  was  made  in  the 
year  1854  and  in  1857,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Judge  R.  R.  Nelson,  of  St.  Paul,  he  decided  to  make 
his  home  in  this  city.  Directly  after  his  arrival  he  en- 
tered the  private  banking  house  of  Mackubin  and  Edger- 
ton  as  a  teller,  the  Bank  being  then  situated  in  the  old 
Winslow  House  at  Seven  Corners.  When  this  Bank 
was  merged  into  the  People's  State  Bank  Mr.  Monfort 
became  its  Cashier,  and  when  it  was  finally  reorganized 
in  1864  under  the  National  Banking  system,  and  became 
known  as  the  Second  National  Bank,  he  continued  as  its 
Cashier,  and  upon  the  death  of  its  president  Mr.  E.   S. 
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Edgerton  in  April,  1893,  ne  became  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Although  his  life-work  may  be  said  to  have  been  that 
of  a  Banker,  he  was  never  so  absorbed  therein,  nor  so  de- 
voted to  business  as  to  prevent  his  character  from  being 
well  rounded  out  in  every  direction.  Never  of  great 
physical  strength,  he  was  always  interested  in  athletics 
and  athletic  sports,  and  his  erect  military  carriage  and 
quick  elastic  step  gave  evidence  of  the  nervous  restless 
energy  which  was  constantly  working  in  the  man  him- 
self. He  was  always  fond  of  horseback  riding,  and  those 
who  have  seen  him  as  he  rode  about  the  city  will  always 
remember  his  dignified  and  commanding  figure  and  have 
specially  marked  the  ease  and  grace  that  were  evident  in 
all  his  movements. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  interested  in  the  Masonic  order 
and  was  for  many  years  Eminent  Commander  of  Damas- 
cus Commandery  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  one  time  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Order  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  as 
well  as  a  Thirty-third  Degree  Mason. 

He  was  never  a  politician  nor  a  candidate  for  public 
office  but  was  always  actively  interested  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  City,  State  and  Nation. 

In  none  of  these  capacities,  however,  did  one  see  Mr. 
Monfort  in  his  best  and  truest  light.  In  his  home  sur- 
rounded by  him  family,  his  friends  and  his  books,  his  true 
character  shone  the  clearest,  and  it  was  here  that  he  al- 
ways found  his  greatest  pleasure.  He  was  a  genial  and 
approachable  man,  and  while  he  was  possessed  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor,  and  of  the  strictest  code  of  mo- 
rality his  charity  to  others  was  liberal  and  never  failing. 
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From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  a  close  student, 
not  only  of  books  but  also  of  men  and  of  affairs.  His 
reading  was  extensive  and  covered  various  lines  of  art, 
science  and  literature,  and  his  retentive  memory  was  a 
vast  storehouse  of  information  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject. His  library  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  choic- 
est and  best  selected  in  the  Northwest.  In  it  were  to  be 
found  not  only  the  standard  authors,  but  also  many  old 
and  rare  books,  including-  first  and  other  editions,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  carefully  preserved  every  book  that 
he  ever  possessed  during  his  life. 

He  married  Mary  Jane  Edgerton  in  the  year  i860,  and 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  two  children.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Gheen,  is  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander Gheen  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  his  son  Freder- 
ick D.  Monfort  is  the  Cashier  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  this  City. 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  death  he  was  not  in  robust 
health,  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  he  went  East  with  his 
wife,  hoping  that  a  change  of  climate  might  benefit  him. 
He  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then 
went  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  The  summons  came  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  August  26th,  and  just  as  the  new  day  was  being  ush- 
ered in,  he  peacefully  and  quietly  dropped  to  sleep  and 
awoke  in  the  life  beyond. 

Without  any  attempt  at  eulogy  the  record  of  his  life 
entitles  us  to  say,  that  he  was  a  just  and  upright  man,  a 
kind  husband,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  good  neighbor,  and 
that  the  influence  of  such  a  life  as  his  will  not  easily  be 
effaced  or  forgotten. 
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BENJAMIN  IRVING  STANTON. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Irving  Stanton  was  born  June  9th,  1853, 
in  Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Prof. 
Benjamin  Stanton  of  Union  College,  Schnectady,  N.  Y., 
and  Catherine  P.  Coffin.  He  Was  directly  descended  from 
Benjamin  Stanton,  who  was  born  about  1695,  who 
served  in  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  who  was  also  Ensign  in  the 
Dover  Train  Band  as  late  as  1746.  James  Stanton,  the 
grandfather  of  Benjamin  Irving  married  Sabra  Went- 
worth,  and  her  lineage  is  a  long  and  honorable  one.  She 
traces  her  descent  from  William  Wentworth,  who  lo- 
cated in  New  Hampshire  at  a  very  early  day,  and  whose 
family  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies.  Other  families  represented  in 
Mr.  Stanton's  lineage  are  the  Youngs,  Evans,  Aliens, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
the  country. 

Pie  received  his  early  education  partly  from  his  father, 
and  partly  from  his  uncle,  Prof.  Levi  Stanton,  who  was 
then  the  Principal  of  an  academy  in  Massachusetts.  A 
little  later  he  entered  Union  College  and  as  a  student  he 
was  distinguished  in  the  oratorical  contests,  and  he  grad- 
uated from  that  College  with  high  honors.  For  a  short 
time  after  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged  in  business, 
and  also  as  Principal  of  the  Union  Classical  Institute  in 
Schenectady,  which  his  father  had  been  developing  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  in  Union  College.  In  the  year 
1875,  and  while  still  a  young  man,  he  came  to  St.  Paul 
and  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin 
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in  our  High  School,  but  remained  here  for  only  two 
years.  In  the  year  1877  ne  returned  to  the  East,  entered 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1878,  and  graduated  in  1880. 

For  a  time  he  practised  his  profession  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
but  in  1889  he  came  to  St.  Paul  a  second  time  and  made 
this  city  his  home  until  his  death. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  member  of  the  law- 
firm  of  Williams,  Goodenow  &  Stanton,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  practiced  alone. 

He  married  Minnie  E.  Pulling,  of  New  York  City, 
Nov.  1 2th,  1890. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  of  a 
good  legal  mind,  and  had  he  been  spared,  would  doubtless 
have  reached  a  prominent  possition  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. He  was  literary  in  his  tastes  and  was  always  fond 
of  books  and  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  and  cultivated 
habits  in  every  respect.  His  last  illness  was  most  painful 
and  long  continued,  but  he  endured  it  without  murmur- 
ing, and  his  fortitude,  patience  and  self-control  were  such 
as  to  stamp  him  a  worthy  descendant  of  his  Colonial  an- 
cestors. He  was  a  member  and  vestryman  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  St.  Paul.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, but  besides  his  wife  who  survives  him,  he  left  a 
brother,  Horace  C.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Farrar  of  Boston,  and 
Mrs.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
author  of  that  name.  After  a  long  and  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  Stanton  died  in  St.  Paul  on  the  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  and  we  place  this  memorial  upon  our  records  as 
an  evidence  of  our  respect  and  regard  for  him  and  for  his 
memory. 
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DUDLEY  HALL  HERSEY. 

Diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation for  an  appropriate  memorial  of  Mr.  Dudley  Hall 
Hersey,  recently  deceased,  but  these  efforts  have  been  un- 
availing, and  it  must  be  postponed  until  some  future  time. 
The  following  letter  will  explain  why  the  delay  is  neces- 
sary : 

H.  P.  Upham,  Esq.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

My  Dear  Mr.  Upham :  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
your  letter  requesting  something  in  the  way  of  a  memo- 
rial of  Dudley  Hall  Hersey,  deceased,  I  started  to  obtain 
necessary  data  for  some  parts  of  it.  Col.  Hersey,  being 
absent  in  the  East,  there  was  no  one  but  Mr.  Hersey's 
widow  to  whom  I  could  refer.  I  found,  too  late  to  notify 
you  before  to-day,  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  this 
time  to  approach  her  on  the  matter,  as  her  health  has  not 
sufficiently  improved  to  permit  an  interview.  As  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  see  her  I  will  endeavor  to  furnish  you 
something  in  the  line  you  desire. 

Regretting  that  I  could  not  furnish  it  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able at  your  coming  meeting,  and  trusting  that  some  fu- 
ture day  will  answer  as  well,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  S.  DAVIS. 

We  regret  that  this  memorial  cannot  appear  as  a  part 
of  this  report,  but  it  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary information  is  available,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
report  for  the  coming  year. 
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In  behalf  of  the  Council  the  foregoing  is  .submitted  as 
the  record  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  while  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  some  sense  unimportant  and  of  but  little  mo- 
ment, we  believe  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  better  and  more  enduring  results  in  the 
future. 

Much  faithful  and  unselfish  service  has  been  rendered, 
and  a  large  measure  of  sincere  devotion  has  been  mani- 
fested. 

We  are  a  congenial,  united  and  harmonious  society,  and 
with  increased  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  its  work  and 
with  an  unfailing  devotion  to  the  Union  that  we  all  love 
and  cherish,  "with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  we  may  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,"  and  to  do  all  that  a  lofty  patriotism  may  suggest 
or  an  undying  love  of  country  inspire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  WHITE, 

Secretary. 
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